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of the Week 


News 
fifty-sixth conference of the 


‘ie ifty-six 

Conservative and Unionist Associations opened at 
Yarmouth yesterday. Labotir 
told us a great deal in the past few days about splits in 
the Unionist Party and the 
tion. The most prejudiced onlooker at Yarmouth, how- 
ever, must be searching in vain for any that 
the opponents of the Unionist Party have been speaking 
the truth instead of repeating what they wished to 
believe. Mr. Baldwin is in a stronger position than he 
has been at any time first year of his Prime 
Ministership. Such a maintenance, 
of personal supremacy towards the end of a full and 
eventful session is extremely rare. It will be interesting 
to compare the tone of the proceedings at Yarmouth with 
that of the Labour Party, which is to meet next week 
at Birmingham, and with that of the Liberals, who have 
also chosen Yarmouth for their Conference. 


National 


men and Liberals have 


certainty of its disintegra- 


evidence 


since the 
and even recovery, 


* ¥ * re 


If Labour is short of funds and the Liberals are short 
of men, the Labour Party is also suffering from a worse 
rift than has appeared in any other Party. Mr. Maxton’s 
revolt is said by the Independent Labour Party to be no 
revolt. It is difficult in know 
what word to use, but perhaps the situation is sufficiently 


these circumstances to 


Union of 


that 
To meet such difficulties 


understood by ordinary people when 
Mr. Maxton goes on revolting. 
the Labour Executive 
loyalty. ‘* Only those prepared to advocate the principles 
and policy of the Labour Party should be 
speakers at public meetings by constituency 
These words are, at the 
it is obvious that they are applicable to Mr. Maxton and hjs 
friends, no means advocate 
policy of the Labour Party. The Labour Party no longer 
class war; Mr. Maxton And then 
Cook and all those Inde- 
Party who, while inten- 
tion of disrupting the Labour Party,” 


they say 


has laid down a new standard of 
engaged as 
parties.” 
Communists, but 


of course, aimed 


who by the principles and 


preaches the does. 
there are Mr. 
pendent Labour 


members of the 
having “no 
persistently deride it, 


a ~ » * 


with their rivals, then, the Unionist 
clover. We write before any 
business has been done at Yarmouth and 
who seem to have a low opinion of Mr. Baldwin's sense, 
his honour, predict that he 
though he will call it by 
Baldwin's statement of his intentions has been 
a letter to the Chief Govern- 
August 3rd, he * Safeguarding 
policy which was adopted at the last General 
Election, and it pledged, 
and shall continue to be pledged, not to introduce Protec- 
tion.” He added, ‘ No 


be barred from presenting 


By comparison 
Party is in important 
while some 
not to say of will declare 
for Protection, 
Yet Mr. 
perfectly unambiguous. In 


Whip on 


was the 


another name, 


ment said 


will be continued. We are 


manufacturing industry will 


its case before the tribunal.” 


There, in a very few words, is the poliev which the 


Government have hitherto followed. 
at the 


Government 


and which they mean 
lines. A 
Protectionist 


most to develop along the existing 


who definitely wanted to be 


obviously could not leave the matter in the hands of 


to assume full 
fiscal 


an impartial committee. They would have 
change in 


tariffs. 


responsibility for such a tremendous 


practice as introducing general Protective 


=~ + * * 


any industry which desires 
to the 


chance of its 


What happens now is that 
to be safeguarded has to state 
And there is not the least 
unless the Committee is 


its case Committee. 
claim being 
that the 


reasonably 


recognized satisfied 
industry is “of substantial importance and 

efficient,” that the 
and that the foreign goods are produced under unfair 
conditions, and finally that a duty 
affect other industries. As Fre 
we do not that safeguarding 
all that its 
tariff ean save an 
where the life of a 
dislocated by the 


foreign competition is exceptional, 
would not ** seriously 
Traders in principle 
been 


admit where it has 


introduced has done enthusiastic supporters 
believe. Of 
in special 
whole district would be 
particular industry— it 
rather than on 


course, a industry, and 


cases—as, for example, 
downfall of a 
to save it for social 
But the 


been 


is desirable 


reasons economic grounds. 
tendency of 


to fall as manufacture 


new industries has always 


skilful 


This has happened in countless instances 


prices in 


became more and more 
widespread. 
without the help of tariffs, and it would no doubt have 
happened to the motor industry even if it had not been 
protected by the McKenna duties, 
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The crucial case for the future is that of the iron and 
steel industry. At present its claims cannot come before 
the Committee because it is a group of allied enterprises, 
not a distinct industry. It will be enabled, we gather, 
to have access to the Committee by an enlargement of 
the existing rules. But even if the Committee admitted 
that the claim of the iron and steel industry was sound 
and did not violate the indispensable conditions, the 
Government themselves would still have to sanction 
the Committee’s judgment. It seems to us that the iron 
and steel industry is so inextricably interlocked with 
other industries that it could not be safeguarded without 
“seriously affecting” those other industries in’ which 
partly manufactured iron and steel is a raw material. 
We should be surprised if the Committee did not take this 
view. There is nothing in all this to cause alarm. But 
if the Government went in for Protection they would be 
asking for disaster at the General Election. Meanwhile 
at the Cheltenham by-election the seat has been kept 
for the Government by Sir Walter Preston with a 
handsome majority, though the total of the Liberal 
and Labour votes slightly exceeded the Unionist vote. 

a * ok a 

The Hearst newspapers in America have published what 
is undoubtedly the text of a letter distributed by the 
French Foreign Office to French Ambassadors abroad, 
and this letter contains textually a considerable part of the 
Franco-British Naval compromise. Nothing could well 
be more unhappy than the disclosure to the American 
people of the nature of the compromise together with 
comments by the French Foreign Office. For these 
comments give the compromise a kind of anti-American 
twist. The letter says that “the British attach 
capital importance only to the special limitation of large 
cruisers "—-the very point which caused the breakdown 
of the Geneva Naval Conference. After referring to the 
British sanction of unlimited building of smaller cruisers 
by France the letter adds ** doubtless this leaves a door 
open for a naval armaments race.” The letter breaks off 
suddenly, and it is thought that the full text of the 
original very likely contained a reference to Great Britain’s 
acceptance of the French desire to exclude reservists 
from any estimate of military power. 

* * * * 

We have written fully on the whole subject in our first 
leading article, but may refer here to some of the latest 
news. Correspondents in Washington think that there 
is no prospect of President Coolidge acting on Lord 
Cushendun’s suggestion that the American Government 
should propose an alternative to the Anglo-French 
compromise for presentation as a draft formula to the 
Preparatory Commission of the Disarmament Conference. 
If this be true there does not seem to be any hope of 
summoning the Disarmament Conference. It was uni- 
versally agreed that the Preparatory Commission must 
first of all make the way plain, and the way instead of 
becoming plainer has become more obscure, 

* ** * * 

The Southampton correspondent of the Daily Telegraph 
sent to Wednesday's paper an account of an interview 
he had with Mr. A. Britten, Chairman of the Committee 
on Naval Affairs in the House of Representatives at 
Washington. Mr. Britten said : -- 


“7 think the French and British Governments have agreed not 
only to the unlimited use of submarines of 600 tons and under, and 
the segregation of the French reservists from the regular army 
calculations, but also to an offensive agreement based upon hooking 
the American Government into another disastrous naval agreement 
such as the Washington Conference turned out to be for us. Even 
if no further undesirable disclosures are made, L think the so-called 
compromise will do much Lowards destroying world confidence in 
present-day European statesmanship. America boasts of being a 
true friend to Britain and France, and there is no reason why they 


should treat us other than as a true friend. A secret conspiracy to 
hurt or undermine American friendship will positively weaken 
British and French financial and political influence, not only in 
Europe, but throughout the world, and the quicker the present-day 
statesmen of these countries realize this fact the better for all 
concerned.” 


These are bitter words, and we hope that every reader of 
our article will agree that they are quite unjustifiable. 
* * * * 

It must be remembered that Mr. Britten is a partisa 
of a strong naval programme, and has an interest in 
convineing his countrymen that a considerable building 
programme is necessary for their safety. On the other 
hand, it is deplorable that the manner in which Great 
Britain has handled the Anglo-French Naval proposal 
has given Mr. Britten a pretext for saying such things, 
We look now for a strong expression of feeling in the 
United States among those who sce that the whole c:tise 
of disarmament is at stake. Englishmen of all partics 
are in earnest about substituting reason for war and 
about the need of limiting armaments as quickly as 
possible, and they ask for co-operation from America 
instead of an exaggeration of the British blunder. Ii, 
however, renewed Anglo-American discussions should 
be impossible Great Britain can do something. She csi 
so limit her Navy, without clamour or explanation, as to 
prove that a competition with America simply does not 
enter into her thoughts. On Wednesday the Forcign 
Office denied the latest preposterous rumour that France 
and Great Britain had a secret air agreement. We hope 
that Americans will consider the possibility that certain 
nations have a definite policy of trying to divide the 
English-speaking world. 

* * * * 

Signor Mussolini has set to work to remedy the most 
notorious of all the defects of one-man rule. He is 
providing for some kind of successor to himself. This, 
however, is only a part of the large legislative program: 
which he has laid before the Faseist Grand Council. 
The Council has approved of his Bill for making the 
present régime—especially the Grand Council itseli 
legal and constitutional. The general effect of the Bill 
is to give the Head of the Government and the Council a 
position of enduring authority over the Italian people. 
The Head of the Government is always to be the Preside: 
of the Couneil, which is to be the “ supreme organ.” As 
for his own successor Signor Mussolini provides that in 
the absence of the Head the Secretary of the Fascist 
Party (who is also the Secretary of the Grand Council) 
is to preside. The Secretary wili always be appointed 
by the Head and will evidently be the most important 
politician in the State but one. When a Head dies the 
Council is to name possible successors to the Kine. 
Signor Mussolini has probably decided on his own succes- 
sor already. 

* ok * 6 

The Council will have before it every constitutional 
question, and in particular will determine matters con- 
cerning the succession to the Throne, the King’s pre- 
rogatives, and the membership of the Senate and tl! 
Chamber. Incidentally the Council has sanctioned the 
creation of new Senators who were nominated by Signo: 
Mussolini himself. This is the Duece’s short and sharp 
way of preventing the Senate from being as restive and 
critical as it was a few months ago. The new Chamber 
is not due to meet till April. Its functions hay 
not yet been delined, but early in the new year we 
shall see in a more realistie way than has yet been 
possible how the corporative bodies will choose their 
representatives for the Chamber and what kind of me 
they will choose. Of course, these representatives will 
never be able to reach the Chamber without the approval 
of the Grand Council. 
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The signature of a Treaty of friendship and conciliation 
between Italy and Greece last Sunday is a proof of the 
extraordinarily changed relations of these two countries. 
During his recent election speeches M. Venizelos attached 
great importance to friendship with Italy, and he has 
As soon as possible he went 
We hope that he will 
have a corresponding success in his efforts to end the 
The Treaty 
with Italy means, of course, that Greeee bestows her 
blessing upon the Italian Protectorate in Albania. It 
that Greece 


been as good as his word. 
to Rome and signed the Treaty. 


ancient feud between Greece and Turkey. 


also means—which is still more remarkable 
has lived down her resentment about the retention of the 
Dodecannese by Italy. 

: * ts “ * 

On Monday the Assembly at Simla rejected the Bill 
which provides for the expulsion of Communists or other 
dangerous persons who are not British Indian subjects 
or subjects of Indian States. In the division there were 
61 votes against 61, and the President gave his casting 
vote against the Bill. The Government may now either 
use their emergency powers or may ask the Assembly to 
pass the Bill as it was before the Select Committee 
amended it. It was remarkable that the Moslems 
unanimously supported the Bill, and that the Hindus 
unanimously opposed it. 

* 

On Thursday the Statutory Commission led by Sir 
John Simon left London for India. At a luncheon at 
the Aldwych Club on Tuesday Sir John Simon spoke 
cautiously, but on the whole hopefully, of the prospects. 
He said that the Commission could best act as the inter- 
preters of Indian needs if Committees of Indians elected 
by the Provincial Legislatures were associated with them 
in every Provinee. It was a deep satisfaction to know 
that in spite of much opposition at first this scheme had 
been generally approved. But the Commission had gone 
further than that, and had secured the appointment of a 
Central Indian Committee, chosen in part by the Council 
of State, and in part nominated from the Central Legis- 
lature by the Viceroy. ‘This Committee would accompany 
the Commission throughout their tour. 
took up their work deeply impressed with the importance 
of understanding the Indian point of view. 
to the invitation of the Commission for memoranda and 
comments had been very About 500 
memoranda had been received. The Commission had 
already studied carefully the ably written document 
containing a draft constitution for India which had been 
sent by the “ All-Parties Conference.” Finally, Sir John 
Simon said with justice that the Indian question was 
likely to become the greatest of all the attempts to 
reconcile authority and freedom. 


The Commission 
The response 


satisfactory. 


We regret to record the death of Sarwat Pasha at the 
age of fifty-five. He will long be remembered and 
honoured as an Egyptian statesman who spent his 
strength in trving to achieve an Anglo-Kgyptian Treaty 
which would be satisfactory to his countrymen as well 
as to Great Britain. In the Coalition Cabinet of Adly 
Pasha in 1926 he bore alinost the whole weight of govern- 
ment on his shoulders, and when Adly Pasha resigned in 
1927 he beeame Premier, though his health was already 
showing signs. of giving way. He was resolved to direct 
the cause which he had made his own of re-establishing 
with Great Britain the good relations for which he had 
been responsible in 1922, He came to London to discuss 
a treaty, and it is well known that he had the approval of 
Zaghlul who at that time had become convinced that 
conciliation was the only way. Most unfortunately 


Zaghlul died just when Sarwat most needed his help. 
Sarwat has often been blamed for keeping the conduct of 
the negotiations in London entirely in his own hands, 
That may, or may not, have been a mistake. The 
Times correspondent says that Sarwat’s reason was that 
he feared that if he called in collaborators he would risk 
such intemperate comment in Egypt as would wreck the 
negotiations. At all events, |} 

as the sole Egyptian representati 


Ie completed the Treaty 


The re jc ction of the 
Treaty by Egypt was the culmination of those many 
strains and disappointments which had been under- 
mining his health. 

* * 

The Labour Party has issued its Report on Curre ney, 
Janking and Credit. It is, on the whole, a moderately 
worded document, and we think we may trace the influ- 
ence of the former Labour Chancellor of the Exchequer, 


Mr. Snowden, who often speaks of the Bank of England 


as though he were meditating an ode in its honour. The 
Report suggests that the proposals of the Genoa Conference 
for the international fixing of the value of gold should be 
We wonder, however, why justice should 
not have been done to the existing policy of the Bank 
The feature of the Bank’s 
work in recent years has been collaboration with the 
Central Banks of other countries. And when the League 
of Nations wanted to describe the best kind of Central 
Bank for a reconstructed Europe it took the Bank of 
England as a model. 


put into effect. 


of England in this direction. 


* aE 


Apart from various suggestions in the Labour Report such 
as that there should be mere Municipal and Co-operative 
Banks, and that under a proper system of banking credit 
should be refused to 
grotesque and dangerous proposal, for a banker is not 


‘useless’ industrics—surely a 
a moral censor—the main point of the Report is that 
the Bank of England is concerned with the interests 
of the few. It is proposed that the Court of the Bank 
of England should include representatives of the Treasury, 
the Board of Trade, industry, Labour and the ¢ o-operative 
fear, that 
partisan interests would be imported, predominantly of a 
political kind. That would be fatal. It is essential 
that the Bank of England should be not a State body but 
a quasi-State body, as it is now 


movement. This would mean in practice, w« 


os od ae 


‘onten- 


It is quite possible, however, to agree with the 
tion that the decisions of the Bank, thoroughly sound 
though we believe them to have been, should be available 


for discussion by means of some regular procedure in the 


House of Commons. There is already clos operation 
between the Treasury and the Bank. If a Treasury 
official were permanently associated with the Bank the 


House of Commons would be made more free than it is 
now of the necessary material for discussion. It is through 
the House of Commons, and not by direct representation 
on the Bank, that all the various interests which have 
often professed themselves to be aggrieved should make 
their grievances known. If ever the Government became 
the direct authority on questions of credit and currency we 
should never be safe from a resort to the printing presses 


by some Government in a tight place. 
*% * us Ford 


Bank Rate, 43} per cent., changed from 5 per cent., on 
April 21st, 1927. War Loan (5 per cent.) was on Wednesday 
1028; on Wednesday week 1023; a year ago 1023. 
Funding Loan (4 per cent.) was on Wednesday 88}x.d.; on 
Wednesday week 90; a year ago 87}. Conversion Loan (3$ 
per cent.) was on Wednesday 77j;x.d.; on Wednesday 
week 77 3. x.d.; 3 year ago 74 7;x.c. 
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How to Defeat Your Own Purpose 


FYNXHE main object of the Government's external policy, 

| as stated over and over again, is peace and the 
gradual limitation of armaments leading on ultimately 
to such a state of disarmament as will be possible when 
war is no longer an instrument of national policy, and 
it is safe to keep order with mere naval and military 
police forces. We have no doubt that the Government 
have always meant what they said, and they would have 
been foolish indeed if they had not meant it, for all 
parties in the Kingdom are at one on this subject. This 
being so, obviously the first practical thing to do in the 
cause of disarmament—or, in order not to look too far 
ahead, let us say merely in the cause of limitation—was 
to make sure of a naval agreement with the United States. 
The American Navy, with the vastest wealth in the 
world behind it is, of course, by far our most serious 
potential rival. One would have supposed that all the 
brain power and all the energy of the British Government 
would have been applied to securing the indispensable 
condition that no proposal they made would estrange, 
still less provoke, the United States. But when we look 
back on the way in which the Government have bungled 
their attempt to lay a practical naval proposal before the 
Preparatory Commission of the Disarmament Conference, 
we are bound to say that they have provided one of the 
most perfect examples we can remember of how to defeat 
your own purpose. 

There was nothing to regret, but everything to praise, 
in the origin of the Anglo-French naval conversations in 
London. In March, 1927, the Preparatory Commission 
failed to arrive at any common formula which held out 
the least promise of bringing about an all-round reduction 
of navies and armies. The leaders of the rival schools 
were France and Great Britain. America, it is true, 
was represented on the Preparatory Commission, but 
she did not state her point of view so strongly at that 
time as she did subsequently at the Tripartite Naval 
Conference at Geneva. Great Britain desired to limit 
ships by categories, or as we should prefer to say, by 
sub-divisions, for her opinion was that a whole category 
or class (such as the cruiser class) ought not to be allotted 
a total, or global, tonnage but should be so divided that 
the number of large ships would be strictly limited. The 
Admiralty had exceedingly good and natural reasons 
for this proposal. First of all—to take first the purely 
material and national point of view—the Admiralty 
argued that the real need for the British Empire with its 
great extent and complexity of trade routes was a large 
number of small vessels for patrol. Secondly, the Admir- 
alty said that this need coincided with the general interest, 
as what Great Britain wanted was ships of low aggressive 
power. Experience, of course, shows that the maximum 
invariably becomes the minimum. That is to say, when 
one nation has built a very large ship all the other nations 
join in a game of “ follow my leader,” because they feel 
that they cannot take the risk of making any mistake in 
their margin of safety. Finally, the Admiralty proposal 
would have meant a tremendous saving of money. 
Aggressive power can be satisfactorily measured in 
money terms, and the Admiralty’s calculation (produced 
afterwards at the Geneva Tripartite Conference) that it 
could save £50,000,000 within three or four years was an 
impressive proof of the value of its scheme. 

The French argument in March, 1927, was that a 
global tonnage would satisfy all her needs. She rejected 
the British suggestion of sub-divisions. It must be noted 
that France was in a different case from ourselves, because 


she was not even dimly contemplating any formula of 
naval equality, or parity, with the United States. A 
number of large cruisers was outside her field of con- 
sideration. She would be quite content to distribute a 
global tonnage over a large number of minute vessels for 
coastal defence. But she had another proposal with 
which she made great play. Paying more attention, as 
she always has done, to her army than to her navy she 
suggested that reservists should not be reckoned in any 
calculation of military man-power. Great Britain opposed 
this doctrine on the ample grounds that it would definitely 
delay the reduction of military power. The result of the 
deadlock was that Great Britain and France were invited 
to try to reach a common denominator by conversations 
between themselves. The formula they produced is the 
spectre that is troubling us. 

We pass from the time when the Anglo-French privat: 
conversations were undertaken— an unexceptional under- 
taking it was, we must repeat—to the Tripartite Confer- 
ence at Geneva called by America in the following summer. 
When Great Britain proposed the plan which we hav 
already roughly summarized America opposed it with an 
absolute non possumus. Seldom has the work of any 
Conference been worse reported or more distorted in 
being laid before the peoples most intimately concerned. 
There was truth in the contention of Great Britain that 
if a moderate global tonnage were fixed for the cruiser 
class she would be compelled to consume the whole 
tonnage in building small cruisers, whereas America 
would quite naturally expend her tonnage upon building 
the 10,000 ton cruisers with eight-inch guns to which she 
pinned her faith. The British delegates pointed out 
that the aim of the Conference was parity, but if the 
tonnage were arranged without reference to individual 
needs the small patrolling British ships would have a 
distinct fighting inferiority to the smaller number of 
much more powerful American cruisers. That would 
not be “ parity” at all. As no common formula of 
parity could be discovered the Conference collapsed. 

Nevertheless, Englishmen who were earnestly concerned 
about the success of the Conference had to go to American 
papers to discover precisely what Americans were saying, 
and how strongly they held their opinions. The case of 
America was that not having a multitude of naval bases 
like ours she must have large ships which could keep the 
sea for long periods. As for the eight-inch gun she said 
that though we might call it an aggressive weapon it was, 
as a matter of fact, the lowest-sized gun she could claim 
because if she consented to a six-inch gun (as the British 
delegation proposed) she would have to face the fact that 
Great Britain would arm all her large commercial ships 
of the Reserve with six-inch guns. Finally, she declared 
that Great Britain when explaining the extreme dangers 
of her own insular position had ignored the fact that 
America, though in a lesser degree, was also dependent 
upon her sea-borne commerce —for her manganese, her 
rubber, and for several other essential commodities. 

Will it be believed—well, it must be believed, for the 
facts are before us—that the Anglo-French conversations 
have been handled in such a way that Americans regard 
them as a blow between the eyes? Let us not be mis- 
understood—we do not take back anything we have 
said about the merits of the British proposals at the 
Tripartite Conference. What we mean is that an under- 
standing with America, as our greatest potential rival 
on the seas, not to mention the fact that America is our 
predestined greatest friend, is of infinitely more importance 
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than a naval agreement with France. No doubt our 
Naval experts made the best bargain they could with 
the French. At all events they contined French submar- 
jnes to a very small size. They probably reflected that 
if the well-knawn British opinion in favour of the abolition 
of submarines had received any support at the Washington 
Conference in 1921 the need of such a bargain would never 
have existed. Again, it 
consented very reluctantly to the French claim to exclude 
The counter. 
Yet what are we to say of the abominable mismanagement 


supposed that they 


ay he 


reservists. concession was a bargaining 
which not merely produced a scheme that Americans, 
however wrongly, interpret as anti-American, but allowed 
the American public to learn the facts, not from ourselves, 
but from the French newspapers and purloiners of official 
The facts came to them with all the bias and 


Of course there was not 


secrets ? 
the glosses of French thought. 
a word of truth in all that * Thyestean banquet of clap- 
trap about pooling the British and French navies 


the creation of a new entente 


and 
but it poisoned the atmos- 
phere. 

The Anglo-French compromise will, of course, disappear 
if America objects to it on the Preparatory Commission. 
But what then? It that no formula of 
parity is attainable because needs of America and 
Great Britain are entirely If the 
and Great 


seems to us 
the 
dissimilar. 


Ame rica 


question 
Britain 


concerned ourselves alone 


could end the difliculty in a sentence by saving to America, 
ilous ot vou. 


that 
Unfortunately, an 


* Build the ships vou want. We are not je 
The British people literally accept the statement 
is “unthinkable. ” 
Anglo-American solution leaves the other 
in the cold, and what is re 
Therefore a formula for universal use is 
Will America come to the rescue, as Ls 
he Anglo-French compro- 


war between us is 
countries out 
quired is universal disarmament. 
indispensable. 
rd Cushendun has 
suggested 7 Disapproving of th 
mise will she propose an alternative 

The latest news from America is to the effect that the 
President will try to give the new Navy Bill preference 
over the Peace Pact. 


from the point of 


That may be an appropriate answer, 
Navy Party, to an 
imagined dead-set against America. But how is it going 
* When th original Big Navy Bill was 
presented to Congress we ventured to predict that there 


view of th 
to help peace 


would be an uprising of popular feeling in America against 
we did not foresee how 
powerful that uprising would be. And so it may be 
The Big Peace to call it feel 
unequal to disputing the logic of the American Admirals 
British Admirals, but it 
prevented from falling back on the simple declaration 
that after all America is in no physical danger, that her 
duty is to be the grand exemplar of peace. and that this 


itish blundering. 


it. Our only mistake was that 


again. Party —so may 


in a contest with cannot be 


duty should not be obscured by Br 


The Future of Coal 


British coal, 


grand scale it will 


YRITISH industry was 
and if it 
almost certainly be saved by coal. 


rilt st? 
built up upon 


is to survive on the 
Evervthing depends 
upon new methods of using coal. li has long heen clear 


that we could not continue in the hand-to-mouth and 
prodigal ways which sufficed for the nineteenth century. 
Even if Englishmen had not led the world in the applica- 
tion of steam they would soon have been at the head of 
mechanical industries because Nature gave them a tre- 
Plentiful supplies of the best coal 
and the 


was the basis, 


mendous advantage. 
factories ; 
Coal 
Service. 


in the world indicated the sites for 
coal fields were near ereat 
too, of our Merchant 
which brought food and raw materials and other neces- 


ports. 
unmatched The ships 
saries from abroad ballasted themselves with coal for the 
instead of sailing empty as in many 
Thus both 


It was all so simple and so easy that 


sutward journeys 


cases they might otherwise have done. 
vovages paid. 
Englishmen seemed to be the spoiled children of fortune. 
It was too good to last. 


The 


British coal has caused us to look to our methods. 


countrics of 
Our 
slip-shod practices in transporting and using coal are 
We cannot afford merely to shovel 


growing independence of other 


doomed for ever. 
ungraded coal into wagons to be conveyed perhaps the 
whole length of England before being turned into energy. 
The wasted expenditure on transport alone is formidable. 
Lumps of coal of every variety ol shape take up an 
afford the 
appalling waste of burning crude coal in factories and in 


unnecessary amount of space. Nor can we 


the open hearths of private houses and shooting up into 


And the 


cloud of soot 


the air millions of tons of undeveloped power. 
wm 
The 


ind injurious chemicals which spreads like a blight over 


humiliating story does not end there. 


yur industrial cities destroys human life and destroys 
buildings. If we persisted in such ineptitude and negli- 
gence we should deserve to perish industrially and socially, 

But the signs for the future are good. 
days have provided most encouraging evidence of progress 


The Report of the National Fuel and 


The past few 


and co-operation. 


Pow: r ( ommiittee. 
the Chairmanship of Lord Melchett, mentions that in the 
Ruhr district of 


forty miles and that there is 


which was appointed in 1926 under 


coke oven gas 1s conveved 


Germany 


over abou a proposal to lav 


down large gas mains for more than 150 miles. The 
Committee are not sure that what succeeds in Germany 
would succeed here, but thev do think the subject well 


worth investigation. They say that for not more than 
£10,000 it would he possible to answer th auestion by a 
full technical investigation in such a limited area as that 


Le ds and 


a few hours of the Report being 


Iving between the Humber and Liverpool or 
Birmingham. Within 
published Sir Philip Cunliffe-Lister announced that the 
the proposal. At 
there is ho dispute nowaday s about the comnic rcial value 
The Committee also discuss the two firmly 


Government would act on all events 
of research. 
established coal-carbonizing industries—the gas industry 
and the coke oven industry. They are doubtful whether 
two such naturally allied industries should remain in 
The gas industry is found to be 
The 
coke oven plant is described as being in general inade- 
The Committee advise the Government, as well 


conspicuous separation. 
the more progressive and etlicient of the two. 


quate. 
as the mining and shipping interests, to encourage more 
experiments in the use of high-pressure steam and pulver- 
ized fuel. 

Point is given to these investigations by the World Fuel 
Conference which opened at the Imperial Institute on 
Monday and is to sit for a fortnight. Forty-eight coun- 
tries are represented. Nothing could be more geatilving 
than the recognition that the problem of the scientific 
A cut- 


have its 


and economic use of fuel is the problem of all. 
help. The world will 
easily if che ap energy 


the 


throat rivalry will no 
standards of well-being raised most 


is available in every producing country. From 


papers which are being read at the Conference we gather 
that the weight of evidence justifies the view that low- 
temperature carbonization can be developed on a com- 
conjunction with electrical supply. 


mercial scale in 


Although various processes of earbonization, both high 
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temperature and low temperature, have been tested over 
a period of years, it was not certain that the commercially 
paying stage had vet been reached. But it seems now 
that when the low temperature process is allied with 
electrical supply the scale is at last tilted successfully. 
One's thoughts turn, of course, to the great scheme 
for supplying electrical energy all over the country. 
The opportunity seems to be golden; the power 
scheme and the researches in carbonization have happily 


converged, 
The Landslip 


TATURE is seldom catastrophic in her methods in 
a these favoured islands, but now and then we 
have a brief taste of her power. On Thursday in last 
week a tract of some sixty acres on the edge of the cliff 
at Niton, in the southern corner of the Isle of Wight, 
suddenly began to slide seaward. The enormous mass 
of earth and rock, which for ages had lain securely on 
an underlying stratum of gault and clay, had for some 
reason become unsettled. Moving downward on a front 
of a quarter of a mile, it buried part of the well-known 
Undercliff. Drive and formed, with later subsidences, 
a new gorge with a small lake. The movement has 
continued, and man can do nothing but wait till the 
uneasy masses are again in equilibrium. 

To the geologist who thinks in epochs this landslip 
is nothing exceptional. He knows that natural forces, 
whether of wind or rain or springs or the sea, to say 
nothing of the strains and stresses of the earth’s crust 
which we call earthquakes, are perpetually at work, 
ever modifying the configuration of the earth. Poets 
wrongly talk of the unchanging hills, which, be they 
never so hard, are worn down by the erosion of storms. 
The valleys and the shores are subject to more frequent 
alteration, even when they are not rising or falling 
under the influence of some subterranean thrill. But 
in the brief span of human life the landscape with which 
we are familiar rarely changes to even so modest an 
extent as at Niton. No one living can remember the 
great landslip that took place in 1818 between Ventnor 
and Shanklin, and formed the eastern part of the 
Undercliff that so many of us have admired. Keats 
stayed at Shanklin a year later, but did not mention 
in his letters to Fanny Browne the tangled mass of rock 
and rubbish that has long since been overgrown with 
briar and hazel and honeysuckle, to hide the wounds 
in Mother Earth. 

Even in our long historical records there are relatively 


few definite references to important topographical 
changes. At some points along our coast towns have 


slipped or been washed into the sea. The original 
Selsey, for example, where Christian missionarics once 
baptised heathen South Saxons, lies under water to the 
south of the Bill. Reculver, which in Tudor times was 
half a mile from high water mark, fell into the sea in 
George the Third’s day, all save the front of the church. 
Dunwich, in mediaeval times a busy port, has long since 
fallen victim to the North Sea; the fragment of the 
church that still clings to the edge of a flimsy cliff is 
clearly doomed. South of Lowestoft the cliffs have been 
slipping down into the sea for vears past. At the mouth 
of the Humber there was once the port of Ravenspur : 
Edward the Fourth landed there in March, 1471, when he 
came to recover his kingdom. But Ravenspur has 
disappeared beneath the waves. To go back to Kent, 
the high cliffs west of Dover have suffered from many a 
landslip like that of Niton. During the War a heavy 
fall put the Folkestone Dover line and road out of action, 
and Shakespeare’s Cliff was shorn of some of its grandeur. 


The time is not far distant when coal will be resolve 
at or near its source into its constituent elements and 
made to yield its by-products of oil and chemical materials 
before it goes on to provide the industrial or private 
consumer with gas and electric light and energy and 
warmth. We used to talk in our folly about electricity 
making gas obsolete, but we see now that gas, electricity, 
oil, and chemical by-products are not rivals but co. 
operators. And in combination they will at last give us 
smokeless skies. 


near Ventnor 


The Warren, nearer to Folkestone, is the picturesque 
result of earlier slips. Some of these were clearly post- 
Roman for, when Mr. Winbolt found the Roman villa 
on the cliff a year or two ago, he detected it by means of a 
Roman drainpipe that projected from the cliff-face, 
When the Roman admiral commanding the naval station 
lived in that villa and could look across to his opposite 
number at Boulogne, he must have thought the site 
perfectly firm and secure; but part of it long ago fell 
on to the foreshore. Sandgate suffered much from a 
Jandslip in 1893. In all these cases the unceasing action 
of water without and within did the damage. Sometimes 
the catastrophe was recorded, and sometimes not, save 
in legend. What coast people does not cherish storics 
of cities lving under the sea, with their church bells ringing 
in the tide ? 

There is another side to the endless process of Nature. 
Sometimes it is constructive. When 
astonish and conquer the East Britons, Romney Marsh 
was an arm of the sea, flooded at high tide up to Appledor 


Caesar came to 


and the high bank below Aldington and Lympne, wit! 
a narrow spit of shingle from Hythe to Dymehurch. Bu 


the set of the tides up Channel gradually built up the coas 
east of Hastings, and the artificial embankment, known 
as the Rhee Wall and probably Roman, from near Apple- 
dore to Dymehurch converted the upper part of the Marsh 
into the fertile pastures that we know to-day. So th 
once famous port of Rve gradually found the sea receding 
from it. And Edward the First had no sooner laid out 
his new port of Winchelsea, to replace an older port 
swallowed by the sea, than the burgesses discovered that 
they were high and dry and had not the heart to finish 
the royal plan. Henry the Eighth two and half centuries 
later could build his castle of Camber where the fishes 
had played at New Winchelsea’s birth. Take, again, the 
case of Yarinaouth. In Roman days its site was a shingle 
bank in the mouth of a broad estuary up which the 
galleys saiied to Norwich. The bank grew, and_ th« 
estuary contracted ; fishermen settled on the shingle and 
Yarmouth came into being. Man transformed the Fens by 
constant toil through generations. Nature's 
are slower than his, but far more effective. 
Yet all the changes that can be traced since our recorded 
history began are relatively trivial in the geologist’s eyes. 
He can point to clevations or subsidences which have 
occurred since the Neolithic age. Thus in Southern 
Scotland, Northern England and Ireland the land was 
raised some twenty feet, with the result that a broad 
strip of flat alluvial fringes the estuaries and provides 
good soil for tillage. On the other hand, a long stretch of 
land from the Bristol Channel to the Humber has sunk some 
fifty fect, enabling the sea to penctrate far up what were 
once river valleys and to deepen many once shallow har- 
bours. And these movements of ihe earth, stupendous as 
they seem in comparison with our modest and fragmentary 
landslips, are as nothing beside the far mightier convul- 
sions of a more distant past. Geology teaches humility, 
if man can ever learn that virtue in face of the cternal, 
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The Irish Censorship 


Irishman, strongly di-- 
Ep. Spectator. | 


[Senator W. B. Yeats, as a 
approves Ol the proposed Frec State Censorship. 


patriotic 


with a sense of well-being, 
It took me a 


moment to understand that it had come to me because 


of recovered health and strength. 


- other night I woke 


and women of intellect, long separated by 


our mch 
politics, have in the last month found a common enemy 
and drawn together. Two days before I had gone to see 
an old friend, from whom I had been separated for years, 
and was met with the words, * We are of the same mind 
at last.” The Free 
accomplished what would, I had thought, take years, and 
this it has done by drafting a Bill which it hates, which 


State Government has in a month 


must be expounded and defended by Ministers full of 
contempt for their own words. 

Ecclesiastics, who shy at the modern world as horses 
inmy youth shied at motor-cars, have founded a“ Socicty 
of Angelic Welfare.” 
automatics and take 
English 


of an incredible ignorance. 


Young men stop trains, armed with 
from. the 
Some of these 
A Christian Brother publicly 
burnt an English magazine it contained the 
Cherry Tree Carol, the lovely Mary's 
sanctity and her Child's divinity, a glory of the mediaeval 


van bundles of 


guard s 


newspapers. ecclesiastics are 


{ because 


celebration of 


Gaelic as in’ English, because, 
believed it the 


and this man is so confident 


church as popular in 
scandalized by its naiweté, he work of 
sone irreligious modern por es 
in the support of an ignorance even greater than his own, 
that a vear after his exposure in the Press, he permitted, 
r directed his society to base an appeal for public support, 
which filled the front page of a principal Dublin newspaper, 
upon the destruction of this * infamous ~ poem. 


* Then out and sp ike that little Babe 


Which was within Her womb : 
* Bow down, bow down thou cherry tree 
And give my\ Mothe1 some.” 


The Bill is called ** Censorship of Publications Bill, 


1928,"° and empowers the Minister of Justice to appoint 
five persons, removable at his pleasure, who may, if that 
be his pleasure, remain for three years apiece, and to 
these persons he may on the complaint of certain * recog- 
nized associations ~~ (The Catholic Truth Society and its 
like) submit for judgment These 
five persons must then say whether the book or periodical 


bor yk or periodical. 


is “indecent.” which word “shall be construed as 


including calculated to excite sexual passions or to suggest 
or incite to sexual immorality or in any other way to 
corrupt or deprave,” or whether, if it be not “indecent ” 
it inculeates “ principles contrary to public morality,” 
 * tends to be injurious or detrimental to or subversive 
If they decide it is any of these 
forbid the 


Sf ll or 


of public morality.” 
things the Minister may 
individual or shop or library to 


post to carry it, 
‘ lend it. The 
police are ermpowered by another section to go before a 
mayistrate who will be bound by the Bill's definition of 
the word * indecent * and obtain, without any reference 
to the committee or the Minister, a right to seize 
in a picture-dealer’s shop, or at a public exhibition 
where the pictures are for sale, an Etty, or a Leighton 

the police have already objected to * The Bath of Psyche” 
Another section 


—and fine or imprison the exhibitor. 
‘appliance to be 


forbids the sale or distribution of any 
used for,” or any book or periodical which advocates 
or contains an advertisement of any book or periodical 
Which advocates *“ birth The Spectator, the 
Nation, the New Statesman, and Nature, are, I understand, 
liable to seizure. 

This Bill, if it becomes law, will give one man, the 
Minister of Justice, control over the substance of our 


control.” 


such 
subversive of public morality,” permit 


thought, for its definition of ‘ indecency’ and 
vague phrases as * ; 
him to exclude The Origin of Species, Karl Marx’s Capital, 
the Flaubert, Balzac, Proust, all of which 
have been objected to somewhere on moral grounds, 


half the Greek and Roman Anatole 
and everybody else on the Roman index, and all great 


novels of 


Classics, France 


love poetry. The Government does not intend these 


things to happen, the Commission on whose report the 
Bill was founded did not intend these things to happen, 
the holy gunmen and * The Society of Angelic Welfare ” 
do not intend all these things to happen; but in legisla- 
tion intention is nothing, and the letter of the law every- 
has the right, whether to 


thing, and no Government 


flatter fanatics or in mere vagueness of mind to forge 
an instrument of tyranny and say that it will never be 
used. Above all, they have no right to say it here in 


Ireland, where until the other day the majority ol 
children left 


now, accordin 


1 


school at twelve Vears old, and whe re evel 


iy to its owl Inspec tors, re primary school- 
1 


master opens a book after school hi 


Urs, 


It will, ol course, appomnt a * reasonable commiittec, 


and, unless the Minister of Justice decides to remo, 
one or more of its members, four out of five must acré 
before anything happens. I know those reasonable 
committee-men who have never served any cause but 


coinmon avrainst the solitarv mian 
intellect. Had such a 
Protestant clergymen upon it some- 


back, 


would never 


CAauUst 


always make 
of imagination or COMMUTE 
with even those two 
body suggests, censored the stage a while 
State Theatre, 


survived its first vears. It now performs amid popular 


my 


theatre. now the have 


applause four plays, of which two, when first performed, 


caused riots, three had to be protected by the police, 


while all four had to face the denunciations of Press 
and pulpit. Speaking from the stage, I told the last 
rioters—-to-day's newspaper burners that they were 
not the first to rock the cradle of a man of genius. By 
such conflict truth, whether in science or in letters, 
disengages itself from the past. The present Bill does 
not affect us, but if it passes into law the next will 
bring the stage under a mob censorship acting through 
* recognized associations. 

The well-to-do classes practis ‘birth control” in 


and the knowledge is spreading 
Catholic Church forbids it. If 


ht, who say that in a hundred 


as clsewhere, 
but the 


men of science are rig 


Treland 
downwards, 
those 
vears the population will overtake the food supply, it 


will doubtless direct the married to live side bv side 


refram from one another, a test it has not 


and vet 


imposed upon monk and nun, and if they do not obey - 
well, Swift's “ Modest Proposal” remains, and that, 
at any rate, would make love s« If-supporting. 

Although it was almost certain that Catholic Ireland, 
thinking “birth control” wrong in principle, would 
follow the lead of countries that. being in sore need of 


soldiers and cheap labour, think it undesirable and 
legislate against it, those who belong to the Church of 
Ireland or to neither Church should compel the fullest 
The forbidden under the 
Treaty to favour one religion at the expense of another, 
which does not mean that they may not propose legisla- 
tion asked for by one Chureh alone, but that they must 
show that the welfare of the State demands it. ‘* You 
Mahommedans must not quote your Koran because the 
Christians do not believe in it, you Christians must not 
said the chairman at the religious 
or was it Bagdad ?— 


discussion. Government is 


quote your Bible,” 


meeting in ancient Damascus 
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which scandalized the Spanish Traveller. Those who 
think it wrong to bring into the world children they 
cannot clothe and educate, and yet refuse to renounce 
that “on which the soul expands her wing,” can say 
“no man knows whether the child is for love’s sake, 
the fruit for the flower, or love for the child’s sake, 
the flower for the fruit”; or quote the words of St. 
Thomas: “ Anima est in toto corpore.” 

The enthusiasts who hold up trains are all the better 
pleased because the newspapers they burn are English, 
and their best public support has come from a news- 
paper that wants to exclude its rivals; but their motives 
may be, in the main, what they say they are, and great 
numbers of small shopkeepers and station-masters who 
disapprove of their methods approve those 
motives. A Government official said of these station- 
masters and shopkeepers the other day: “They are 
defending their sons and daughters and cannot under- 
stand why the good of the nine-tenths, that never open 
a book, should not prevail over the good of the tenth 
that does.” Twenty years ago illegitimacy was almost 
both are 


vaguely 


unknown, infanticide unknown, and now 
common and increasing, and they think that if they 
could exclude English newspapers, with their police- 


court cases which excite the imagination, their occasional 
allusions to H. G. Wells which excite the intellect, their 
advertisements of books upon birth control which imply 
safety for illicit would return. They 
do not understand that you unscramble eggs, 
that every passing out of automatism passes 
through demoralization, and that it has no choice but 
to go on into intelligence. I know from plays rejected 
by the Abbey Theatre that the idealist political move- 
after achieving its purpose, 


love, innocence 
cannot 


country 


ment has, collapsed and 


left the popular mind to its own lawless vulgarity. 
Fortunately, the old movement created four or five 


permanent talents. 

There are irresponsible moments when I hope that 
the Bill will pass in its present form, or be amended by 
the Republicans, as some foretell, into a still more drastic 
form, and force all men of intellect, who mean to spend 
their lives here, into a common understanding. One 
modern-minded Catholic writer has hawking a 
letter round the Press threatening anti-clericalism ; but 
if that come, and I do not expect it in my time, it will 
not come in the old form. No Irishman wants the 
fourteenth century, even though most damnably 
promised and complicated by modern Rathmines, driven 


been 


com- 


from his back door so long as the front door opens on 
the twentieth. Our imaginative movement has _ its 
energy from just that combination of new and old, of 
old belief in God and the 
A certain implacable and able 
Irish revolutionary soldicr put me to Berkeley 
with the phrase: “ There is all the philosophy a man 
needs”; and I have long held that intellectual Ireland 
was born when Berkeley wrote in that famous note-book 
of his after an analysis of contemporary 
thought: ‘ We Irish do not think so,” or 
words. The power to create 
it cannot long survive the certainty 
less solid than it looks and the 
‘a spiritual substance” in other 
our dramatists, when they leave Ireland, or get 
from the back door in some other fashion, prefer 
or general idea to characters that are 


old stories, old poetry, 
and a modern technique. 


soul, 


read 


mechanistic 
some such 
great character or possess 
that the world is 
much solider 
and 
away 
cause 
an end to them- 


soul 


some sense or 


selves and to each other. Synge’s “Playboy” and 
O’Casey’s “Plough and the Stars” were attacked 


because, like “The Cherry Tree Carol,” 
what a belief, tamed down into 
at, something wild and ancient. W. 


they contain 
a formula, shudders 


B. Yeats, 


ne 


Up-to-date Housing in New York 


[The following article is by Lady Walston, 
know, is taking an active part in improving the housing conditions 
in Westminster.—Ep. Spectator. | 


f ypewcc eps the 
providing suitable dwellings is receiving attenti: 
but probably nowhere are the practical aspects of th 
problem being dealt with more efficiently than in Ame 
During a short visit to New York last winter I y 
greatly impressed by the contrast between the flats— 
or apartments, as the better class ones are called there— 
and those in London, for in 
on Manhattan Island, with the exception of a compa 
tively few wealthy people who still have houses of their | 
in apartments. from the 
luxurious and spacious homes, consisting of 
twenty-five rooms and costing £10,000 per year, to t] 


who, as our 


civilized world the question of 


these days nearly everyone 


own, live These vary 


twent 


workman's modest three-roomed flat. 

Upper Fifth Avenue Park Avenue 
magnificent apartments, though not all who live in thio: 
afford luxury. Apartments 


bedrooms, ! 


and abound 


neighbourhoods can such 
three 
couple of reception rooms, 


baths a 
£400 


with as many 
letting at £240 to 
more frequently seen; — but 


of two or 


vear, are doubtless much 
in every type of dwelling, however small, central heating, 
in the newer 

Owing to 


high wages 


built-in cupboards, several bathrooms, and, i 
refrigerators are installed. 
and the 
command, everything is done to make them as comfortable 
In flats where only one 


houses, electric 


the shortage of servants 
as possible, maid can be ac 
modated she is given her own bathroom, communicating 
with her bedroom; while in the kitchen, all 


saving devices have been carefully considered 


lal , 
abdDour- 


The problems of comfortable homes for the well-to-do, 
while directly affected, is 
however, of the same urgency as that of providing hoes 
for the less well off population. People with money will 
to make themselves comfortable. And 
though the requirements of their less fortunate neighbours 


of importance to those 


always be able 


are beginning to receive more consideration than formerly, 
York there are still to be 
There have been several recent successful 


yet even in New found some 
very bad slums. 
attempts, however, to solve the housing problem for the 
working classes. 

One of the Lavanbuig 
Homes. They are named after the late Mr. F. L. Lavan- 
burg, a public-spirited and wealthy citizen, 
the necessary money to build flats for working people 
of the lower East 
side. Although these flats yield no profit, they cannot 
be considered a charity, 
They are built in three connecting blocks of 
K-shaped, and six stories high, and owing to the asphalted 
block, suflicient 
to allow of an ample supply of fresh air and sunshine for 


most interesting is the 


Ww ho gave 


in one most congested areas on the 


for all expenses are covered. 
red brick, 
courts between each space is ensured 
The flats vary in size from three rooms and 
bath, and the 
Even here 


every room. 
bath to five 
42s. per week. 


rooms and prices range 
from 30s. to central heating 


and hot water are provided free of cost, and all the newest 


labour-saving devices are installed in the kiteh 
including a gas stove, refrigerator, ingenious washing 


appliances for dishes and clothes, as well as a chute for 
the disposal of rubbish, while a small lift runs from t! 
street to each flat for the use of tradesmen delivering 
pareels. The bathrooms are white tiled and complete 
in every detail, and there are excellent built-in cupboards 
for linen and wearing apparel. The 
proportioned and well lit, and electricity 
throughout. 

The selection of the tenants is a matter which receives 


rooms are well 


is installed 
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the most careful consideration, for not merely is their 
inquired into, but the 
Only couples with children are accepted 


previous standard of living size 
of the family. 
and not more than two people are allowed to sleep in 
aroom. It is also calculated that approximately 25 per 


cent. of their wages should be spent on the rent-——thus a 
man who receives £6 per week 
flat. 


their work, such as letter-carriers and street-cleaners, 


should pay 30s. for his 
Preference is given to men requiring to live near 
but there are taxi-drivers, upholsterers and tram-con- 
ductors among the tenants. Many different nationalities 
though and 
A social worker is in charge, and all sorts 


are represented, Austrians Hungarians 
predominate. 
of arrangements are made for the social and educational 
needs of the tenants. 

An even more interesting scheme is being carried out 
up-town, in the Bronx, by the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers of America, 
an imposing block of six buildings, 
1,185 The 
been lent by half a dozen banks and by the Forward 


Every 


who have erected for themselves 


six stories high, 


containing rooms, necessary money has 


Association. tenant is expected to invest £100 
for every room, half of which must be paid down at once. 
In the event of his not having enough money, the Amal- 
gamated Bank or Credit Ilis 
rent of 44s. per month for a room includes central heating, 


Union will advance it. 
goes to defray the interest on and repayments of the 

building, and taxes. As a 
the £100 he has invested he receives stock of 


mortgage, the upkeep of the 
return for 
the corporation which owns the building. 

These flats are large 
Lavanburg ones, but 


and better than the 


, d 
otherwise are planned on much 


finished 


the same lines and include all labour-saving devices. As 
the buildings are on land bounded by a reservoir on one 
side and a public park on the other, there is an abundance 
of fresh air and sunshine. Instead of asphalted courts 
we here find well laid-out gardens, with paved walks, 
work 1s the 
tenants themselves, and in addition to social and eduea- 


and grass, Community carried out by 


tional advantages they are supplied with ice, milk, meat, 
vegetables, and other food products, which they buy 


communally, at much lower prices than could be 
obtained at the neighbouring shops. 

Though I do not propose to touch on the decorative 
aspect of the housing question in New York, I 


conclude this brief survey without mentioning the inter- 


cannot 


esting and original effects produced by the constructional 
use of bricks and concrete in adapting these materials 
Many of the beautiful apart- 


ment-houses, which are such characteristic ornaments of 


to modern requirements. 


the city, while frequently reminiscent of classical originals, 
show a distinctive individuality of their own. 


Fiuorencié Watston, 


Cancer 


following arti 
Spectator. | 


le is contributed by a medice rrespondent, 


NANCER is a subject of popular discussion, but of a 


/ peculiar kind. The confessed ignorance of medical 
men opens the way to amateurs, who come forward with 
all sorts of suggestions about the causation of the disease. 
with the 


No other disease is treated in the same 


Some of them are taken up and have a run 
general public. 
way. This terrible affliction is a mystery which scems to 
be advancing with giant strides and to threaten every- 
body, in startling contrast to the general decline of mor- 
Doctors abandon it to the 
surgeon, while the researchers, it seems, have found out 


nothing. 


tality from other diseases. 


In these circumstances it Is open to anyone 


to suggest the cause or the treatment other than the 
surgeois knife. 
At the dinner given to the delegates of the recent 


Cancer Conterence Dr. 
* that 


force 


Murphy, of New York, spoke of 
and clr id 


spread OL Caix 


terrilic horrot which was so potent a 


Pepe al ade 
in aiding the er in a community. 


It isnow mder that cancer is regarded as a sort of sinister 


mystery . se that peopl pe ik ol actu l causes unde! their 
breath, as though there were some disgrace in it, that 
they hide it away or eatch at anvthing said to be a cure. 
Doctors do not proclaim their helplessness about otner 
diseases in the same way, though they know no more 
about some of them than about cancer, or even less: and 


there is no surgeon's knife to fall back upon. Vhy are 
thev so frank about cancer? The co IspicuouUs avowal of 
ignorance of the causation of cancer has a totally different 
meaning to the profession and to the public at large; it 
inclines the latter to weleonie the qui ck and to do injustice 
to the researchers. 

As a matter of fact, more is known about caneer than 
about many other morbid conditions. Research has not 
vone ior nothing, though it has not vet disclosed the 
innermost seeret of this discase which may lead to its 
prevention. It is true that in recent years, especially 


rowh so extensive 


the leading 


the War, 


not only in this country, 


since cancer research has . 


bs 1] : 
but in all nations, 


that expectation of some decisive result has been aroused. 
Indeed, research has become ubi juitous, not only in 
special institutes, but wherever cancer is handled on a 
considerable si ale and a laborator is at hand. When 
one looks back on the orcat discoveries Ol the past, oltcn 


lonely event eling with adversity, 


made by some 
but 
4 


organized research, with it 


one cannot be struck by the contrast of modern 
s hundreds of investigators, 
aided by every appliance and ample funds, all running 


after still them. Nor is it 


possible to deny that rescarch of this kind offers a career 


a something which cludes 


to many who are quite Incapable of original work, which 
Most of the 
laid down by someone else. 
Nevertheless 
When we consider the 1 


is not for everyone. n can only follow a line 


caneer research has not been without 


] 4 r ! 
magnitude oi thre problem 


r¢ sults. 


and the nanv Ways of att icking it that modern science 
offers: when we remember the chaotic state of ideas 
about it, the erroneousness of many of them and the 


' +] 


! i 
knowled ( om Tire 


only a few vears ago, we must adi 


uncertainty ol o subject that prevailed 
it that great advances 
We secm 
What has not been dis- 


that produces the cancer cel] 


have been made in what is really a short time. 
to be in a different atmosphere. 
the 

and stimulates its action: but 


attack on the 


promise of precise 


covered is influence 
rece ntly anew laboratory 
better 


pres lous cilorts, 


biochemical side, which gives a 


information than 
has been gaining ground. 

The last annual report of the Imperial Cancer Research 
about it. Professor 


Wilhelm Institut for 


is a biochemical one. 


Fund contains some paragraphs 
Warburg is a chemist at the Kaise1 
Berlin, and his theor 

It at once recalled the suggestion put forward by Mr. 
Lionel Cresswell in 1914, that cancer has to do with the 
It attracted my attention 
it has always sé emed to me that the cancer- 
connected with the life- 
due to primitive agent, 


biology of 


supply of oxygen to the cells. 
because 
process must be in 


some Way 


process itself and to be some 
turned aside from its normal functions and leading to the 
Such an 


agent is oxygen, and Mr. Cresswell made out a case for it 


morbid destructive process, which is cancer. 


which looked far 
theory. 

Unless I aim mistaken, the scientific investigators took 
; but 


more promising than any previous 


no notice of his suggestions it is gtherwise with 
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Warburg's researches, which are based on the phenomena 
of metabolism. The starting point has been the fact that 
the respiration of sea-urchin eggs increased sixfold at 
the moment of fertilization, and it was expected that a 
similar acceleration might be found in the transition from 
resting epithelium to cancer; but it was not so. It was 
found that lactic acid appeared, produced by glycolysis, 
and that this inhibited respiration, which led to a 
thorough investigation of the glycolytie activity of cancer 
tissue. Glycolytic activity, however, is not a property 
peculiar to tumours; it is characteristic of all growing 
tissues. The difference lies in the fact that the respira- 
tion of normally growing tissues suflices to bring about 
the disappearance of the products of glycolysis, whereas 
in tumours the respiration is too small. This is the 
difference between ordered and disordered growth. It 
shows what occurs when a cancer arises, but it does not 
show why it occurred. Now “the idea has obtruded 
itself,’ continues Dr. Warburg, “that the causative 
factor in the origin of tumours is deficiency of oxygen.” 
Ile suggests the substitution of the definite conception of 
oxygen deficiency for the general and indefinite concep- 
tion of * irritation.” 

The secret has not vet been reached, but these bio- 
chemical theories bring us nearer to it. Here we have 
two views reached by different routes but uniting in 
regard to half the problem, namely, the fate of the weaker 
cells in the neighbourhood of the cancer cell. They 
perish from deficiency of oxygen, or oxygen-hunger, as 
Mr. Cresswell calls it. 

Meanwhile it is reported that Professor Wasels, of the 
Frankfurt research laboratory, has applied it in laboratory 
practice. He judged that the cancer cell must be com- 
pelled to respire more strongly, and to that end he caused 
mice to breathe in a mixture of oxygen and carbonic 
acid, while also injecting into the blood certain prepara- 
tions of iron. The result is said to be most successful. 
Malignant tumours were completely and permanently 
eured. In the light of biochemical theory one can begin 
to understand the remarkable cases of spontaneous cure 
of cancer that have been recorded, 


The French Revolution: A 
Monarchist View 


H® had a handsome face. It reminded me of some old 

portrait in a chateau of Brittany or Anjou. He 
was dressed like a farmer, that is to say, he wore heavy 
boots and leathern gaiters, but he looked intelligent, 
finely bred. His wife was clearly of the farming class. 
I was amused to notice that when they spoke of any social 
or literary or artistic matter, she deferred humbly to his 
opinion, but that in practical questions hers was the 
deciding tone. 

He was reading L’ Action Francaise; that gave me a 
pretext for starting conversation. The train was running 
through rather a dull part of the Cevennes country. 
I felt inclined to talk. So I asked if I might look at 
his paper, which he had laid on the seat beside him, and 
added: ‘It is the organ of the Monarchist Party, is it 
not, monsieur ? ” 

Of course I knew all about it, but I thought this was 
as good an «pening as any. It turned out far better than 
I had hoped. At once he began to tell me why he was a 
monarchist and what benefits he believed a king might 
confer on France. I am not going to recount his argu- 
ments. They were familiar enough. What interested 
me was his passionate sincerity and the assurance he 
gave that most of his neighbours were equally distrustful 


of politicians and equally sure there would be a return 
to monarchy soon. 

I have never been able to take French Royalism 
seriously. I find it hard to now. But I confess that the 
earnestness of that aristocratic-looking young farmer in 
the Haute Loire dwelt in my memory, and when IT heaid 
of a new history of the Revolution from the monarchist 
standpoint I sent to Paris for it. I wanted to sce by what 
kind of propaganda the Royalist cause is being sustained, 

The book is called simply La Révolution Fra: caise 
(Arthéme Fayard & Cie., Rue du Saint-Gothard, Paris, 
15 frances). The author’s name is Pierre Gaxotte, and he 
has done a good piece of work, however one may !ook 
at it. Taine long ago tore away the veil of sanctity 
which most writers and politicians tried to throw over 
the events of 1789-99, Albert Sorel let in light where a 
dim religious dusk had been created. But there was rec m 
for a restatement of the case against the Revolutionists, 
and I am bound to say M. Gaxotte restates it with both 
vigour and learning. 

Like a skilful advocate, he starts by admitting a good 
many of his opponents’ contentions. He lements thy 
weakness of Louis XVI. and of all who advised him, 
He describes scornfully the financial expedients by which 
successive Ministers pretended to be staving off bank- 
ruptey. He does not attempt to deny that the nation 
suffered through the existence of aristocratic privilcccs 
which ought to have been abrogated. 

** Feudal rights furnished an endless pretext for petty swind 
A spawn of rural attorneys, living by these perpetual shifts and 
dodges, knew well how to put sting intothem. Everything provided 
ground for dispute: customs obscure in origin, vague terms, lack 
of original documents, the difficulty of finding exact equivalents 
for ancient measures and weights, the distincticn between what 
was payable in money and what in service or in kind. Arguments 
were repeated over and over again. Poth sides were equa 
dishonest and obstinate. And the judges egged them on.” 

But that the nobles bled the country white M. Gaxotte 
will not admit. La Bruyére’s famous reference to ** black 
and sun-baked creatures’ (of which Carlyle made so 
much) was a figure of literary speech. For every sign of 
poverty noted by travellers or economists signs of well- 
being can be quoted. Further it must be remembered 
that contributions were levied according to the appareit 
wealth of the taxpayers, as rates are with us to-day. 
Therefore it was to the peasant’s advantage to scem 
poor. France, according to M. Gaxotte, was rich in the 
eighteenth century ; only the State was poor. 

I find it hard to reconcile this view with what we read 
in Arthur Young's Travels, the observations of a man on 
the spot. I find it hard to suppese that those who drew 
up the cahiers, the complaints of grievances laid before 
the States-General, were either so ignorant or so false or 
so “literary” as M. Gaxotte would have us believe. I 
find it strange that he says nothing about the infamous 
lettres de cachet of Louis XV., which would cause men 
to disappear suddenly and perhaps never return ; scarcely 
anything about the forced labour on roads known as la 
corvée, or the forced service in the militia which was so 
bitterly resented. Young, who had been up and down 
France for two years before the Revolution, is a witness 
we cannot disregard. He said it was caused by “ the 
evils of the old government, the oppression under which 
the people groaned.” Even if we agree to consider 
French evidence tainted by political prejudice, we cannot 
get away from an unbiased verdict like that. 

When M. Gaxotte comes to the Revolution itself, he 
has an easier task. None but fools have ever tried to 
represent it as anything but a muddled and a brutal 
business. Possibly Danton was not as dishonest as he is 
made to appear in his pages; one suspects there was 
something more even in Marat than vileness; there 
must have been among the revolutionaries a few less 
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deserving than others of M. Gaxotte’s general condemna- 
tion. But in the main one must accept his view that 
everv conceivable blunder was committed and almost 


thing left Most 
Sanity has no chance 


every conceivable sensible undone. 
revolutions take the same course, 
against frenzy. Here is a sound piece of comment : 


“Tf we strip off legends, phrases, and romantic illusion, we see 
that the way the revolution worked was due to the forward parties 
being allowed every time to get the upper hand and the mob to 
prest ribe policy.” 

It is significant that a book of this nature should be 
published in France at all. It was considered impious 
not long ago to speak of the Revolution without bated 
breath and capital letters. To hint that it was a series 
of appalling mistakes and savageries would have been 
to ask for trouble. It is a gain that this event should 
now be discussed more calmly and that varying estimates 
of it should be put before the public. But, to consolidate 
the gain, it is necessary that this discussion should 
aim solely at getting truth. I am 
afraid M. Gaxotte has another purpose than that. 

Hamivron Fyre. 


nearer to the 


In Praise of the Cat 


“¢YREAT is’ Diana of the 
MN better name than “ Diana ” 

if you think that * Isis ” 

favourite cat, when you consider that this creature was 


Ephesians!" What 
can you imagine 
sounds somewhat ugly—for a 
by the ancient and enlightened hierarchy of Egypt, and 
in that country’s Golden Age, chosen to receive honours 
as a representation of the moon? Always in Egyptian 

temples the image of the cat was to be seen. 

Even in the present day the Moslems in Egypt show 
particular kindness to this creature. It was a Sultan, 
E!-Daher-Beybars, who in the thirteenth century set the 
fashion, not seldom followed in this humaner age, of 
making a bequest to support his feline friends. 
a man renowned alike for his courage and his ferocity, 
he was scldom to be seen in his lifetime without one 
of them in his company, and his palace, which swarmed 
with them, might have been taken for a cattery. Indeed, 
it is not so many years ago that in Cairo his legatees 
ceased to be fed regularly every afternoon in the outer 
court of the Mehkemeh. 

If what Mapes once wrote (in a vein of satire upon 
the doctrine of Purgatory) be true of beasts in general : 

**O felix conditio pecorum brutorum ! 
Cadunt cum corporibus spiritus eorwm ” 
—for the cat at least tradition demands an exception. 
Yor in Egypt you may find cat mummies without number 
in wood coflins: for cach of them there was once the 
celebration of solemn funeral rites, and for each of them 
one or more of the Egyptians had once gone with shaven 
eyebrows for a sign of mourning. 

Neither in Egypt only was puss worshipped: for the 
‘arried over into Greece. 
Scandinavia, 


cultus was Galinthias was 


cat-goddess in Boeotia. In Freya's car 
was drawn by a pair of cats. In the mural paintings 
of the Etruscans and the early Romans the cat is seen 
frequently, and in the old tales of the Germans and 


the magic ritual of the Laplanders it figures largely. 


Half the countries of Europe have each their version of 


“Puss in Boots,” of “ Dick Whittington,” and ‘* The 
White Cat.”” In Persia and China such stories abound. 
As to the New World of the West, in the year 1902, 
in North Yukon, cats were sold at five pounds each. 
This was when there was a plague of rats and mice. 
The apotheosis of the cat is no mere stupid fancy on 
the part of superstitious folk. For leaving aside those 
few extravaganees that have gathered round it, such 


Himself 


as that custom of the Japanese of cutting off the long 
tails of their kittens, for fear that the cat that has a 
long tail will become a goblin in old age and drag the 


bed-clothes off while make 
lights dance on the floor or on the roofs at night, or 


people sleep, and weird 
those ignorant ideas, which once made French sorcerers 
treat skin complaints with three drops of blood from 
the vein under a cat’s tail—leaving aside, I say, these 
and similar absurdities, 
her distinction. 

As a clairvoyant the cat has the 
for scenting ghosts and for prognosticating death. 


puss On the whole has justified 


remarkable faculty 
It has 
been known to show signs of uneasiness a little time 
before a death has happened in the house, to shiver, to 
sniff, to be unable to settle anywhere, to mew plaintively 
Cats 


from. persons who have 


and to shrink from being left alone in the dark. 
have been noticed to shrink 
afterwards gone raving mad. 

Perhaps the strangest instance of this psychic faculty 
is one reported by the Globe in the winter of 1901. The 
and * Sturgeon ~ 


Salmon ° were lying alongside, 


and on the former were two cats, special pets of the 


two ships * 


crew, which had never shown the least desire to desert 
their vessel. But one particular morning, 
about to sail, these two made every effort to leave the 
‘Salmon’ and to board the They 
chased by the crew and harried by the dog, all to no 


when it was 


* Sturgeon. were 


purpose; for just as the * Salmon’ had weighed anchor, 


and the vessels swung apart the cats made one last 
deck. 


spring together and landed on the * Sturgeon’s ~ 


The *‘Salmon” was involved in a disastrous collision 


on the day following. 
No wonder that in ancient Egypt one felt safe so 


long as a cat was in the house! In every temple, too, 
which was dedicated to the sun the ellign of this animal 
was prominent. A love of warmth is perhaps not the 
only reason why the cat revels in sunlight: it may also 
be because the sun is such a potent agent in keeping 


off those terrifving influences of the supra-physical 
sphere to which the cat IS sO { specially SeHSItLy¢ - 
As a detective, the cat 


seldom in a very practical way. It was a cat which, 


has distinguished itsel! not 


after two months of fruitless search on the part of 
Was responsible for the 


arrest of nineteen young men and the recovery of £70,000 


Government detectives in 1920 


worth of stolen German dyes belonging to the Hoboken 
York. <A friendly tabby 
this, it approached a member of the Government staff 


Chemical Company in New 


as he was standing in the Hoboken docks (piecing together 
the meagre clues he had) and rubbed itself affectionately 
against his legs. He was startled on looking down to 
see some stains of orange hue and hastening to the 
Government analyst found that here was a dye identical 
with what he sought. It was not long before a police 
van drove up to the tabby’s lair, which was the cellar 
of a house supposed to be empty: the nincteen thieves 
were captured and the valuable dyes recovered within 
the next two hours. 

Sometimes I feel that with all the honours of divinity 
cats all over the wide world 


Gray's Selima is typical o 


the favourite who has no friend. My own litany 


at any rate is a simple one: in the familiar words of 
Swinburne, I make my petition : 


kindly, lordly friend, 
Condescend 
Here to sit by me.” 


* Stately. 


+ 


With all its sacrosanct prerogatives, all its lone noble 


history, I am concerned to maintain companionship 
with this soft patient creature of God, which even the 
stinting Shylock was content to call “the 


NOEL CORNISH, 


harmless 


necessary cat.” 
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The League of Nations 
A Survey of the Assembly 


Tur end of one League of Nations Assembly is very much like 
the end of any other. Always the same anxious speculation 
as to whether the work can be got through by the Saturday 
of the third week, always the same rather undignified scramble 
to get it through, sometimes with success, sometimes, as this 
year, without. The usual efforts have not been wanting. 
The Fourth, or Budget, Commission, for example, began an 
important mecting at 10.40 on Saturday evening and ended 
round about 12.50. In spite of it all the end. as I write, has 
still to come. It will certainly come before this article is in 
print, and the work already is complete enough to enable 
broad judgments to be passed upon it. 

The economy battle continued till the last, one of the most 
doubtful achievements of the British delegation being to 
secure the passage of a resolution ordering that Minutes of 
League Committees shall not in future be published (apart 
from those of the Mandate Commission and Committees of 
the Assembly itself) without the Council’s special leave. As 
that leave will probably be given in all ordinary cases no great 
harm has probably been done, but when it is remembered 
that but for this the ban would fall on Minutes of such bodies 
as the Preparatory Commission for the Disarmament Confer- 
ence and the Health Committee, it will be realised that such 
a measure, in the case of an organisation which depends 
to the extent that the League of Nations does on publicity, 
is one of those forms of economy that it would be wiser to 
avoid. 

This morning —-to make an observation perfectly meaning- 
less to those unfamiliar with the procedure of Geneva 
the First and Third Commissions have been sitting together. 
The fact, when explained, is reasonably symbolic. The 
First Commission deals with legal questions, and the Third 
with armaments problems. Their joint session was an out- 
ward indication of the intimate inter-relation between the 
juridical and the material aspects of the largest problem with 
which the League has to deal. We have got back, as we get 
back year after year, to Sir Austen Chamberlain's declaration 
of 1925, “* Disarmament through Security, Security through 
Arbitration, is the common platform of the whole League of 
Nations.” Accordingly this year, while the Third Comunission 
has been discussing the preparations for the Disarmament 
Conference, the First Commission has been elaborating a 
model Arbitration Treaty. Both tasks need delicate handling, 
and sharp divisions have arisen ia each Commission. 

The arbitration movement bes, on the whole, made more 
progress than was expected. Since tke last Assembly met 
a body known as the Security and Arbitration Committee 
has been drawing up a number of alternative treaties, some 
bilateral, some multilateral, some providing for conciliation 
only, some for conciliation and arbitration, some for concilia- 
tion, arbitration and mutual assistance against aggression. 
The more resolute spirits in the First Commission have deter- 
mined to try and evolve some unity out of this plurality 
and have accordingly drawn up a single arbitration treaty to 
which it is hoped a number of States will, in due course, 
adhere. It is multilateral in form, being open, that is to 
say, to the signature of anyone who will sign it, and is arranged 
in three chapters, one dealing with conciliation, one with 
arbitration or judicial settlement in legal cases, one with 
arbitration in non-legal. A State can declare its adhesion to 
all three parts, as it is hoped most States will, or it can make 
its selection on a less ambitious scale. The real effect of the 
adoption of the Treaty as an instrument approved by the 
Assembly as a whole will be to constitute, side by side with 
the Optional Clause of the Permanent Court of International 
Justice (which Spain and Hungary have just signed), an optional 
arbitration treaty, to which a graduaily increasing number of 
signatures is likely to be appended. 

The arbitration treaty cannot be strictls 
“all-in,” provision being made for any nation to sign with 
specific reservations. ‘That concession to the slower-paced 
was, no doubt, necessary, but it means that there are more 
loop-holes in the treaty than some of its authors really like, 


described as 


Nevertheless, its preparation under the aegis of the League 
is a distinct step forward, and the treaty supplies a necessary 
piece of machinery to implement the second provision of the 
Kellogg Pact. 

Meanwhile the Third Commission, in its discussion of dis- 


armament prospects, has been running on several shoals. ‘The 
Anglo-French naval compromise has been dangling pro- 


minently in the background, but no one knew its precise terms 
until they were disclosed in the last day or two by an American 
paper. No one was willing to take a line that might increase 
the danger of friction with the United States, and no one. or 
net many people, thought it was much use calling another 
meeting of the Preparatory Commission till the Naval Powers 
had heen able to compose their differences. In regard to this, 
however. two schools of thought disclosed themselves— or, 
rather, three. Lord Cushendun thought the 
should simply stand by till the Naval Powers had thrashed 
their differences out by themselves. M. Loudon, as Chairmen 
of the Preparatory Commission, mentioned innocently enouch 
that he thought of asking the Powers in question to talk 
privately with him at Paris about the technical points on 
which they were still in disagreement, and help them to find 
common ground. (Lord Cushendun’s intervention at this 
point, with the suggestion that M. Loudon appeared to he 
anticipating the Conference due in 1931 under the Washington 
agreement, need not be discussed, as it was obviously due to a 
misunderstanding on the British delegates part.) Count 
Bernstorff, on the other hand, took a quite different and 
theoretically, at any rate—very defensible view. He 
batted vigorously the suggestion that the League was there 
merely to await the decisions of a handful of the governments 
composing it. He considered that the Preparatory Commission 
was the proper place for thrashing out differences, and he 
therefore urged that a date should be fixed, not only for the 
Preparatory Commission itself, but for the International Dis- 
armament Conference which was to follow it. 


Committice 


comi- 


These three points of view are worth explaining at some length, 
for they represent divisions of opinion, not only at Geneva but 
in most of the countries belonging to the League. As for the 
Third Commission’s decision, which was that the Powers con- 
cerned should be encouraged and, if need be, assisted, by the 
Chairman of the Preparatory Commission to reach agreement 
and that the Commission itself should meet not later than the 
beginning of 1929 (whatever * beginning*’ may mean), it 
represented a compromise with which the Germans, basing 
themselves on their Chancellor's demand in the Assembly for 
the calling of the Disarmament Conference, refused to be 
satisfied. 

The discussions generally on disarmament have been by 
no means as hopeful as those on arbitration. The Kellogg 
Pact seems to have been left completely out of account. That 
may be so at the moment, for the Pact is not yet ratified by 
any State, but when once ratification by the principal Powers 
has been carried through the agreement will 
exposed as 2 piece of insincere and valueless verbiage unless 
it early becomes reflected in a new readiness to cut armaments 
down. Meanwhile, the League is apparently to mark time 
for some months yet, and the Germans are likely to make 
what capital they can out of this inaction. 
that they have disarmed in order, as the Treaty of Versailles 
provides, to make it possible for other nations to disarm, and 
that other nations seem as far as ever from coming to any 
agreement on the execution of their part of the bargain. 

The Ninth Assembly, all the same, has yielded satisfactory 
results. What has been, perhaps, most satisfactory is the 
smoothness with which the League machinery as a whole rolls 


clearly be 


They can claim 


on. Certain special problems like those here discussed have 
to be carried a stage further by the Assembly, if they can be. 
For the rest the League's enterprises run on by their own 
momentum and Assembly delegates have little to do but take 
cognizance of the results achieved. They have done that, and 
the spectacle of the harvest has left them reasonably content, 
Your GENEVA CORRESPONDENT, 
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Country Life 


Roaps AND Boranists. 

What is the rural work most October ? 
Undoubtedly (with the leave of sportsmen) planting trees ; 
and this October a new area has to be exploited. We may 
make the way-sides of the new great straight black roads, 
which have been growing during the year like Alice after 
the mushroom, blossom like the rose. Indeed, just like the 
rose. for some of the best trees to plant are technically among 
the rosaceae, a family that includes prunus and pyrus, medlar 
Committees have been sitting on 


proper to 


and thorn and spiraea. 
the subject, and a number of suggestions have come from 
a number of botanists, including that most eminent authority, 
Mr. Claridge Druce. His proposal to plant the creeping 
thin-leaved cotoneaster on the cuttings is one of the best- 
Broom, which grows in an almost flat form in some railway 


cuttings, might be set alongside it. 


A SUGGESTION FOR THE COUNTIES. 

I should like to make a practical suggestion for the 
especial consideration of Middlesex, whose roads so far are 
rather barer than their neighbours’. or for Surrey ? Will not 
one of the metropolitan counties select a reach of one main 
road to illustrate characteristic trees of the Empire, as the 
urban authorities of Perth, in Western Australia, have repre- 
sented English timber, especially oak, along their loveliest 
drive ? We cannot, of course, grow Jarrah or the giant 
Karri or the primitive Black Boy in Middlesex: but we 
can easily grow Canadian maple, certain species of gum tree, 
the Pepper tree, the Wattle (whether African or Australian), 
the weeping willow of Elba. We might go beyond the 
Empire and illustrate the trees of the world with such trees 
as the American oak or the Japanese larch or the deciduous 
evpress (which is lovely and very hardy). We may do more 
than qualify the plainness of these new roads: we may 
make them places of pilgrimage. 

* % * * 

May another suggestion be put forward ? Particular trees 
mark particular counties. Do beeches grow so well anywhere 
as in Buckinghamshire ? The great glory of Hertfordshire 
is the wild cherry. Is not the Wych elm known as “ The 
Huntingdonshire oak’? There is a species of plum— 
and a very good one—that seems to be shy of all counties 
that do not savour of Worcestershire. Kent might claim 
the apple, but shares it with Cambridge. Wampshire, that 
once grew oaks for ship’s timber, is now being afforested 
with ash for aeroplanes. What northern county would claim 
the rowan ? There are gorgeous hollies in Bedfordshire, and 
Essex makes money out of osiers. Cobbett’s birthplace 
might be commemorated by the acacia. Some of the best 
of trees are yet unnamed: birch, oak, lime, and sycamore 
ind many more. Let each county label its boundary with 
un avenue of the tree that it will in future claim for its 
speciality. 

* * 4 % 
PropuceR AND CONSUMER. 

It has appalled many people who read of the course of 
the milk war, now temporarily ended, to know that the 
producer does not receive more than half of what the con- 
sumer pays. They would be more appalled if they realized 
that milk is the least striking of all commodities in this 
regard, for only the wholesalers are affected. Men with their 
own milk-round take the full price. Compare milk with 
In the year when these were so cheap that some 
of our farmers—near Ely, for example, which is well 
situated for urban markets—could not in some cases sell 
at any price, and hundreds of tons were sold at £1 or less, 
at the same time the poor of Southwark were buying potatoes 
at £10 a ton or more. They did not benefit at all by the 
cheap price. What is remarkable—and lamentable—in 
England is that the price paid by the consumer docs not alter 
with the price paid to the producer. Cheaper English wheat 
does not usually mean a cheaper loaf. In France bread is 
often as cheap as in England, though wheat is 10s. a quarter 
dearer. Much the same is true of many vegetables and 
fruits. The only possible line of remedy—short of Govern- 
ment control—is the extension of co-operative marketing. 


potatoes. 


A Pre-ReErorRMATION VILLAGE. 

Incidentally, those who want to read a sort of prolegomena 
to agriculture might do worse than notice An Agricultural 
Problem, by ¥. N. Blundell, M.P., a pamphlet published by 
Sheed and Ward. The auther has done much for agriculture 
in the House (and would make an excellent Minister if we 
ever come to the belief that knowledge of the subject has 
any value). He has had a most interesting personal experience 
in forming and managing a Federation of Rural Friendly 
Societies, that might be widely imitated with advantage. 
The village of Blundellsands, with which his family have 
been connected since the reign of King John, is interesting 
as one of the only places in England entirely unaffected by 
the Reformation ; and the agricultural development of the 
neighbourhood bears suggestive evidence of the continuity 
of its traditions. It need hardly be said that the moral of 


the pamphlet is an evolutionary, not a revolutionary, treat- 
ment of rural problems. 
* * * * 
ENGuLisu BULBs, 
About once a week someone makes an inquiry about 


English bulbs, of which something has been written more than 
once in the Spectator. Full details were given in the issue of 
July 7th, but the publication has not arrested the stream of 
questions. The Ministry of Agriculture very kindly gave me 
addresses of bulb growers in four districts of Britain. I have 
no option but to repeat them. They are: (1) The Secretary, 
The Spalding and District Bulb Growers Association, Penny- 
gate, Spalding; (2) Marsh Farm, Twickenham, Middlesex ; 
(3) Mr. H. Abiss, The County Tiall, Truro, Cornwall ; (4) Major 
Smith Dorrien, Tresco, Isle of Scilly. 
a % % a 

The Iinglish bulbs are at least as good as the Dutch; and 
in some sorts are a little earlier. The point of superiority 
in the Dutch grower is that he has a much greater variety of 
sorts. Those who are precise about variety may write in 
vain to English gardeners. But large quantities of the best 
sorts, especially of daffodils and jonquils, are now grown in 
England, especially by smallholders at the eastern end of 
the Wash; and the industry promises well. Bulbs are an 
ideal smallholder’s crop; and the soil in several English 
districts is ideally suited for the plant. It is worth the while 
of any gardener, even if he is not a patriot, to test the home 
supply. Of the quality of the product there is no question 
at all. 


me * * 2 
PLANT Now. 

Perhaps the commonest of all the ¢ 
is postponing till too late a date the planting of his bulbs, 
especially tulips. It is a liberal education at this season to 
dig up a piece of ground, in the garden or elsewhere. The 
activity of the roots is amazing. ‘To give one example, I dug 
up a Willow Herb that was growing in the wrong place 
and calculated that it had put out a sum of ten yards of 
fresh root within the last few weeks. If you dig up a neglected 
tulip or lily to-day you will find a mass of fresh rootlets. The 
bulb is making ready for hibernation—and after all bulbs 
and seeds both hibernate very much as any of the hibernating 
animals. Here is one of the many parallels in Nature between 
the vegetable and the animal kingdom. 

Re os % c 


irdener’s sins of omission 


% 


A Rosin’s COMPLIMENT. 

The best compliment I hav 
autumn of ours came from a robin. 
carrying nesting material to a favourite stump in the garden 
in the third week of September! I once found a compieted 
nest with one egg in the first week of January; so we may 
say that the robin may be concerned with family affairs 
during nine months of the year. Their songs have been 
singularly vigorous and constant this autumn. What with 
their little soprano bouts of song from sunrise to sunset, 
with the twittcring of martins and swallows, still reluctant 
to depart, the chatter of blackbirds before going to roosting, 
the hoot of the owls all night long, one might imagine oneself 
in the lap of spring. 


seen paid to this ad rable 
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W. Bracn Tuomas. 
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Correspondence and Letters to the Editor 


ROMANCE IN THE CARIBBEAN 
[To the Editor of the Spectator.] 
S1r,—There is within the British Empire a small island posses- 
sion wherein for some years revolutionary aspirations have been 
growing gradually, until at last they have exploded in a final 
burst of action. Stick upon stick has the pyre been built ; 
until at last has been lighted the fire which, while not so brilliant 
that its flame can be seen from England, yet seems to the 
inhabitants of Grand Cayman, Jamaica's little Dependency, 
to have consumed for ever the evils of isolation and insularity. 

In other and less pretentious words, Grand Cayman has 
within the past few months built herself a motor-boat. Ata 
cost of six thousand pounds (a sum which is equal to the island's 
annual revenue) she has secured regular and speedy communi- 
cation with the parent island of Jamaica, by means of a vessel 
of some 130 tons, which not only carries passengers, cargo and 
mails from one island to the other, but even makes periodical 
journeys between Georgetown, her capital, and Tampa in 
Florida. Thus is an end made to a state of affairs which has 
existed since 1740, when the first settlers were granted pro- 
visional patents which have long since lapsed, leaving the land 
to be held, chiefly by small settlers, by right of tenure. 

Formerly, the only communication with Jamaica was by 
schooners which made periodical but uncertain visits to the 
little Dependency, which has neither cable nor wireless 
communication with the outside world. Now, every three 
weeks (weather permitting !) the little ‘ Cimboco’ sets out gaily 
to the music of her humming engines. When the wind is 
favourable, she hoists a sail; when hurricanes threaten she 
beats a hasty retreat to port. Under favourable conditions, 
the voyage takes two days; there are times, however, when 
conditions are not favourable. Recently, a judge and opposing 
counsel were imported from Jamaica to try an important 
commercial case ; they travelled to the island in perfect amity 
and fine weather ; they returned in a real Caribbean gale, all 
of them, together with an expert medical witness, very sorry 
for themselves and each other, the victorious counsel in no 
frame of mind to plume himself upon his victory. 

The inhabitants of the island are scarcely conscious of the 

-extreme strangeness of their life. They play tennis, bathe in 
the startling blue of the Caribbean waters, dance, and even 
drive their cars over the scanty roads with no due appreciation 
of the problems of consanguinity and what I may be permitted 
to call domestic economy they are presenting to the outside 
world. The population, except for the accidents of birth and 
death, is practically static. But the men desert their families 
for long periods, sailing off in their home-built vessels to the 
Nicaraguan coast, where they trawl for turtles—the evil- 
smelling ** Hawk’s-back,” with its valuable shell, which they 
butcher on board, or the more common and more edible 
variety, of which the entire catch of about two hundred is 
taken to Florida to be canned as soup. 

So for months at a time the women and children are left 
behind, to tend their land, with its oranges and naseberries and 
mangoes, its yams and cocos ; or to make straw rope from palm 
thatch, practically the only industry beside boat-building and 
turtle-fishing. Ifa hurricane should come, as it very well might, 
it would probably be weeks before Jamaica would hear of it. 
And it is during this dangerous hurricane season that the men- 
folk are three hundred miles and more away from home, 
leaving the women to their own devices and to such protection 
and assistance as the Commissioner can give them. 

The ‘Cimboco,’ that triumphant proof of Cayman’s broad 
and liberal outlook, was built locally. The engine was 
imported in half a hundred parts, and—doubtless by the system 
of trial and error—put together by an island boat-builder. 
It was bought and is operated by a company, subsidised by the 
Jamaica government from which, greatly daring, Cayman is 
now imploring radio communication. 

There is no printing press on the island, even the smallest. 
If a shop needs some bill-heads, the order must be despatched 
to Kingston, and many weeks must elapse before it is executed 
and the bills delivered. Newspapers come now every three 
weeks, in batches; but formerly it was necessarily a much 
more uncertain matter, and Caymanians had sometimes to 


wait months to read the details of the laying of a foundation 
stone for a church at Retreat or a school teachers’ function at 
Ocho Rios, and similar events described with great faithfulness 
and detail in Jamaica’s only daily paper. 

Of Grand Cayman’s 5,650 inhabitants, 3,560 are coloured. 
There is little emigration, and no immigration at all, since 
there are practically no industries to support the population, 
What need for our novelists to invent islands in order to work 
out large theories within a small area? They need only brave 
rough weather in the winter or rampant mosquitoes during 
the summer to find problems all ready to their hand. And 
to reward them, the unbelievable beauty of a Caribbean island: 
—TI am, Sir, &c., EsruerR HyMan,. 

The Saturday Review, 10 Duke Street, Kingston, Jamaica, 


“A MINE OF WEALTH ” 
[To the Editor of the Srpecraror.| 
Sir,—In common with many others, I feel deeply indebted to 
the Spectator for emphasizing the great importance of a wise 
decision, in regard to the grant of a concession for the exploit- 
ation of the almost inexhaustible mineral wealth of the Dead 
Sea. 

Your correspondents express a strong demand for more 
detailed data, and more direct and convincing evidence of the 
correctness of the statements presented by Sir W. Beach 
Thomas. They want to know who are ready to undertake 
the responsibility of creating a mighty new chemical industry. 
the essential features of their technical plans, the prospective 
initial expenditure and the other human and mathematical 
factors associated with a new manifestation of British inventive 
and constructive ability, which awaken the legitimate curiosity 
of a multitude among our technical and commercial classes, 
but especially in those connected with our basic industry— 
agriculture. 

I can fully sympathize with these seekers after information, 
for it has cost me no little effort, during the past three years, 
to gain a fairly complete familiarity with the many factors 
of a decidedly complex and complicated situation. 

Possibly I can furnish some of the desired information to 
your readers. First and foremost comes the question as to 
the personality of those who are the technical leaders of the 
four applicant groups, seeking the concession. By chance, 
I am one of a very few well acquainted with the leaders of this 
quartet of groups. 

One, an engineer, was conspicuous for gallantry while serving 
under my orders, when in command of a division, in Lord 
Plumer’s army, during the War. We both had a high regard 
of his ability. Another, also an engineer. For several years 
I have enjoyed the friendship and companionship of a third 
applicant, a chemist. Acquaintance with the fourth, likewise 
a chemist of international repute, dates back to 1927. 

The first group of applicants consists of Major J. Douglas 
Henry, an Australian Mining engineer of marked ability and 
enterprise, associated with Mr. W. Maitland Kdwards, a 
London capitalist. Major Henry has had wide engineering 
experience in his native land, in Africa and in Turkey. He 
participated in the Boer War. During the Great War he 
first commanded the Australian miners and was later the 
engineer of the famous Camel Brigade of Palestine. This 
group made no technical studies prior to presenting a tender 
for the Concession. It possessed, however, a concession 
granted by the Turkish Government in 1913, bestowing 
exclusive rights to recover the bromides and bromine present 
in the Dead Sea, with permission to extract other salts when 
not conflicting with rights accorded under subsequent con- 
eessions. The validity of this Turkish Concession has not been 
recognized thus far by the Colonial Office. In 1927 it passed 
into the possession of a French syndicate. The latter has 
notified the Colonial Office of its intention to lay the case before 
the International Court of Justice. 

A second group of applicants is composed also of engineers. 
The senior member is Major J. G. Tulloch, of Scotch origin, 
educated at Woolwich, serving for some years with the Royal 
Artillery in India. Retiring from a military career, he devoted 
himself to mechanical engineering, specializing in the field of 
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motive power for transportation and in thermal problems. 
During the War, Major Tulloch rendered services of tke 
oreatest value in the Ministry of Munitions. After the capture 
of Jerusalem, in December, 1917, he was among tke first to 
urge upon the Government the importance of investigatirg, 
at once, the technical possibilities of the Dead Sea, primarily 
as a source of potash salts. This led to a most valuable 
survey by a competent geologist, during 1918, dcmonstrating 
the potential industrial value. Major Tulloch’s interest in 
the matter led him to devote much time to the study of 
practical schemes for the recovery of the Deed Sea salts. In 
1922, he applied to the Colonial Office for a concession. This 
could not then be granted, as the political status of the two 
countries bordering upon the Deed Sea had not yet been 
settled. A junior colleague in the group is Mr. Moses Novo- 
meysky, a Russian mining engineer, korn in Siberia, trained 
in a leading German mining school. He settled in Palestine 
soon after the War, ard is an excellent type of the more 
gifted Zionist immigrants, revealing to the natives what can be 
accomplished by the application of mcdern scientific methods 
of agriculture. His familiarity with local conditions would 
undoubtedly be of value to the projected undertaking. 

The leader of the third group is Dr. Thomas H. Norton, a 
chemical engineer. Of Canadian origin, he received his 
scientific training under Bunsen, at Heidelberg University, 
under von Hoffmann, in Berlin, and under Wurtz the 
distinguished French chemist, in Paris. For five years he 
was engaged in the manufacture of potash salts in France. 
Accepting a call to the Chair of Chemistry in the University 
of Cincinnati, he adopted American nationality. During 
seventeen years he trained up a large number of the successful 
younger generation of American chemists. He then joined 
the foreign service of the Department of State. For six years 
he was stationed in Turkey, and was entrusted with delicate 
diplomatic negotiations in Persia. Then followed eight years 
of residence in Saxony. Both periods were marked by exper- 
iences bearing directly upon the undertaking now under 
consideration. In 1900 he prepared for the Ottcman Govern- 
ment the first map of the mineral resources of the Empire, 
and directed attention to the great possibilities of the Dead 
Sea if opened to suitable chemical exploitation. The appeal 
fell upon deaf ears. It was the private property of the Sultan 
who was averse to foreign enterprise. 

With the advent of the War, Dr. Norton was transferred 
to the Department of Commerce, and placed in charge of the 
important campaign to create an American dyestuff industry, 
freeing the country from any future dependence upon the 
former German monopoly in this field. It was followed by 
complete success. Simultaneously. he was asked to deal with 
the peculiar situation arising from the * potash famine.” 
His monograph on the subject, * Potash from Kelp,” opened 
up the way for a partial relief for the farmers of Canada and 
the United States, and complete relief in Japan during the 
emergency. For several years he was connected with the 
Du Pont Co., the largest chemical company in the world, 
aiding in the creation and organization of its newly established 
dvestuff department. 

With the close of the War, Dr. Norton saw the way open for 
the realization of his earlier plans for the exploitation of the 
Dead Sea. At the close of 1920 proposals were submitted to 
Sir Herbert Samuel, then High Commissioner at Jerusalem, 
but nothing could be done until the political status of Palestine 
and Trans-Jordan was definitely settled, and invitations for 
tenders were finally issued in 1925. 

Fourth on the list comes Dr. Annie Homer, a professional 
chemist, a graduate of Cambridge and a recipient of the 
degree of Sc.D. from Dublin. A long series of valuable 
researches in the domain of biological chemistry has won an 
enviable international reputation. For a number of years, 
Dr. Homer was connected with the University of Toronto. 
During the War she was in charge of the preduction of anti- 
toxin serums. Since the War, she has been in demand as a 
consulting chemist for important industrial organizations. 
Dr. Homer recognized, at an early date, the possibilities of the 
Dead Sea, and in 1917 presented to the Government the first 
jormal propositions for its systematic exploitation. Since 
then she has perfected. to a high degree. the processes requisite 
for the economic recovery of the salts. 

This completes the review of the dramatis personae available 


for a chemical drama hefore a world-wide audience. Major 
Henry's activities .bhave exterded over four continents 
(including his native island); those of Dr. Norton over three 
continents ; the others are familiar with two. Major Henry, Dr. 
Norton and Major Tulloch have worn the King’s uniform: Dr. 
Homer rendered most valuable service during the world War. 

‘These applicants know each other well and are on friendly 
terms. ‘They esteem each other's professional ability. ‘Ihey 
desire nothing better than to participate with each other in 
the realization of a project worthy of British enterprise ard 
invention.—I am, Sir, &c., SYDNEY LAWFORD. 

Army and Navy Club, Pall Mall. Lieut.-Gen. 


[To the Editor of the Specraror.|] 
Sir,—In a recent communication to the Spectator on the impor- 
tant topic of the Dead Sea Concession, I ventured to formulate 
the doubts, existing among not a few chemists and forcibly 
sustained by Lord Melchett, regarding the economic feasibility 
of the several projects now under consideration by those 
charged with granting the franchise. 

One of the objections, based upon the unfavourable results 
obtained by using solar evaporation at Searles Lake, in 
California, for the recovery of potash salts, elicited a very 
full reply in your issue of September 15th, showing con- 
clusively that no comparison could be made between the 
technical operations required in treating two very dissimilar 
brines. Personal examination of the literature bearing 
upon the subject has convinced me of the perfect correctne:s 
of the statements presented by your evidently very well- 
informed correspondent. We may, therefore, regard the 
Searles Lake objection as definitely eliminated from all dis- 
cussions on the main topic ; but what of the other objections, 
made by men of recognized professional standing in the 
chemical world, briefly summarized in my original letter ? 

We are indebted to Sir W. Beach Thomas for a most 
pertinent and forcible portrayal of the need felt by the world’s 
egriculture for a cheaper source of potash salts than is now 
afforded by the mines of Alsace and the Stassfurt region, 
and for his confident assurance that the problem has been 
definitely solved by the chemists. 

Sir W. Beach Thomas mentioned Dr. Norton, of Canzdian 
origin, as a pioneer in the field. 
Norton is well known in the chemical world by his many 
researches, published in the scientific and technical periodicals 
of America, France, Germany and Great Britain. But what 
are his relations to the projected Dead Sea enterprise 7? Is 
he associated with others? A great chemical undertaking 
involves team work; the co-operation of chemical engineers, 


So far, so good. Professor 


of hydraulic, mechanical and clectrical engineers, of specialists 
familiar with the world-wide distribution of staple chemicals 
and specifically with the fertilizer trade, of transportation ex- 
perts and of financial talent of a high degree. We have a 
single name, one it is true commanding respect and con- 
fidence in chemical circles, but can we not be informed of 
other chemists who have devoted themselves to the novel 
problems presented by the exploitation of the Dead Sea, and 
who are, presumably, among the applicants for the concession ? 
We are still in the dark regarding the processes proposed, the 
estimates of outlay for plant and the cost of production, the 
conditions for granting the concession, and finally as outlined 
above, we are largely ignorant of the human factors involved 
I am, Sir, &c., C. L. BENNETT. 
11 Waldenshaw Road. Forest Hill, London, SE. 23. 


“INDIA AND THE COMMISSION” 
[Fe te Ritter af ihe Rencteae. 
Sir,—In your article * India and the Commission,” you have 
raised two of the most s‘gaificant points by saying: ‘* We 
remember that the Indian politicians who demand Swaraj 
or Home Rule do not always mean what they say, or say 
what they mean.’ These sentences have approached the 
truth like no others before ever since the question of the 
Indian Reforms were first mentioned in 1919. But your 
somewhat sympathetic survey of the whole situation seemed 
to indicate that you consider the present agitation in India 
to mean National demands. Yet the majority of the people 
there, like the Russians, are interested in the immediate 
vields of their crops. The average Indian peasant knows as 
much about the Lucknow Pact as does the Ukraine farmer 
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regarding the work of the Comintern. Indeed, quite a number 
of people in the Indian villages believe that the Simon Com- 
mission has something to do with the growing of the wheat. 

Is it conceivable that a country where pecple have no 
commor heritage of history and traditions, where communal 
bickering is incessant, and above all socially and religiously 
pulled apart as is southern India from the North, any national 
demands can be made? You might as well call Europe a 
nation, despite the fact that contrarily the various peoples 
of the West have a fairly even standard. But since the British 
Government has started the political evolution in India, this 
progress must continue to the realization of a legitimate extent 
f Home Rule; with due regard, of course, to the rights of 
minorities there. 

The crux of the matter is the examination of the case of the 
Indian Princes. Once that is solved, all else is solved ; for 
at the hands of the professional politicians of the Indian 
towns the vast territories ruled over by various Maharajas 
would receive scant mercy. The iegal aspect of the Princes’ 
claims, however, presents a curious position. They have 
direct and personal treaties with the British Crown, as has, 
for instance, the Ruler of Nepal: with this difference, of 
course, that much of the sovereign rights of the Indian States 
have been voluntarily given to the Paramount Power: and 
those prerogatives cannot be bequeathed to British Indian 
administration. Hence a paradox arises. The findings of the 
Simon Commission have more pertinent Learing upon the 
vlaims of the Indian Princes than is generally supposed.—I am, 
Sir, &e., Ikpan Aut Suan (Sirdar), 

Nashdom, Wandle Road, Mitcham. 
DEATH OF THE PRINCE IMPERIAL 

|To the Editor of the Sprerstror.| 
Sin, As one of the few civilians present at the reading of 
the Ultimatum to the Zulu Chiefs on the Natal side of the 
Lower Tugela, in January, 1879, and throughout the sub- 
sequent course of the war never out of sound of the guns, I have 
read with disgust of the childish guilibility of the French public 
swallowing wholesale the distorted story of an_ historical! 
fact. Like most colonists in far-flung outposts we gathered our 
early war news from our native servants, whose uncanny 
knowledge of events far exceeded in accuracy and speed that 
of the officers in one of the- if not the— largest camp in the 
war. Only two miles from our house, and situated on our 


THE 


property. 

Hanging over the saddle-room door in the very early hours 
of the morning I would listen eagerly to the talk of our 
stable-boys and house-servants. The tension was at times 
electrical. All of them were Zulu refugees, or the children of 
refugees born on the border, and the fear of the Zulu King 
Cetewayo was born in them, and I absorbed it. They believed 
implicitly in the invulnerability and ultimate success of the 
Zulus, but were extremely loyal to the colonists, because, in 
the event of a reverse. they stood no more charce than we did ; 
and [ used to listen to the thrilling things that would happen 
to all of us if the Zulus did come across—i.e., the Tugela. 

Rumours were always exaggerated, and first rumours were 
always on the side of Zulu successes. Thus the flutter at the 
camp when the first news of the death of the Prince Imperial 
came through was translated by the natives as indicating a 
great reverse for the white man. The news came to the camp 
by heliograph — there was no telegraph or other quick means 
of communication, and the story as told to me not more than 
forty-eight hours after the event by oflicers from the camp was, 
that the Prince and one officer accompanied only by a soldier- 
groom had ridden out of the camp for the purpose of sketching 
~- of which the Prince was very fond. (Certainly not to seek 
another site for a camp, that would most certainly not have 
been delegated to him.) Their movements were watched by 
a small party of spies, who unseen and unsuspected, suddenly 
swept down upon the peaceful little party. The three white 
men made a dash for their horses. The three were in equal 
jeopardy, and had equally poor chances of escape. The 
Prince’s horse was madly restive, and while half in the saddle 
the Prince was thrown-— the rest was a matter of seconds. I 
did not know until reading it in the papers last week that poor 
young Carey had died of a broken heart. But I do remember 
very well that mingled with sincere sympathy for the Empress 
Eugénie was intense indignation that young Lieut. Carey— 


who was a mere boy—should be made a scapegoat. But jt 
was ever thus! At every disaster somebody took the blame, 
as witness the nerve-shaking (to us in Natal) disaster of 
Isandhlewana, which was put to the credit of poor one-armed 
Colonel Durnford, who lost his arm in the Langabalele Cam 
paign years previously. I am, Sir, &e. 
SUZANNE I. Farmer, 
The Vicarage, Stanford in the Vale, Berks. 
COMPREHENSIVENESS OF THE 
ENGLISH CHURCH 
|To the Editor of the Sercraror.] 
Sir,—-You have given such prominence to the letters of peuple 
who are in favour of toleration at all costs in the Church of 
England that a solitary dissenting voice may perhaps not 
be a bad thing. 

Until quite recently I stoutly defended the comprehensive. 
ness of the English Church against the united opinions of 
such theological students as cane my way. I wished to 
be comprehended. I considered tha) the disadvantages of 
many voices from the Anglican pulpit were balanced, at any 
rate, by the advantage of being able to cull much valuahle 
information from the many sides of truth. But, Sir, what 
my Roman Catholic friends called my “* Anglican muddle- 
headedness ~ was not to last,and I now find myself forced 
to take up a very different attitude. 

Comprehension must have limits if the Anglican Church 
in England is to survive. Dr. Gore sounded a note of warning 
in his letter to the Times the other day, a note which thie 
constitutional Congregatioc.e>sm ef Dr. Rawlinson was 
quite unable to dissipate. The Church of England is becoming 
more and more incomprehensible to even the fairly well 
informed foreigner, while to Loaglishmen at home it is often 
an enigma. Quite recently in Norway this fact was boriv 
in upon me when questioned as to tiie constitution of out 
Churech—e2 Church which it was understood was compos 
of three churches, the High Church, the Broad Church, an 
the Low Church! To our own people the Church of England 
as such, no Jonger speaks with any very distinguishal 
authority. Each party within the Anglican body interpre! 
her formularies entirely according to its own particu! 
point of view and with infinite satisfaction, but the mass of 
people are merely bewildered and cither cease their churcl- 
going or secede to another religious body. The Church in 
England does nothing much, as such: what it does is by 
means of its parties. broad the same thing is to be found ; 
always there is the C.M.S. type of Chureh, as in Uganda, 
znd the U.M.C.A. type, as in Zanzibar, and always thes 
are working on entirely different lines. There is no tise 
blinking the fact that Anglicans, when they do anything, 
do it not as a body but as Modernists, or Evangel cals, o1 
Catholics. Why, then, do we attempt to preserve this asso- 
ciation of schools of thought, this unintelligible Church 
of Kngland ? 

As a Catholic, without excuse or apology, IT reply to my 
question-—* in order that the Catholic Faith may once more 
be believed and practised in Engiand and the werld over.” 
Anglo-Catholicism. seems to me to have a mission whic! 
does not forget reunion at the last with that great communion 
which even now is looking towards us from the Monastery 
of Arnay, and at the same time remembers that it has a 
life and genius of its own. I submit that the lovers of ow 
Lord, be they really lovers of Him who came not to bring 
peace but a sword, must prepare for the conflict and pray 
for the predominance of their party in the English Church 
and Anglican Communion generally. 

So, Sir, I venture to disagree with both yourself and the 
majority of your readers and yet after my great daring 
Tam, Sir, &c., AN Oxvorp THEOLOGICAL STUDENT. 


THE R.S.P.C.A. 
1To the Editor of the Seecrsror.] 
Sir. ‘The present attitude of the majority of the Council of 
the R.S.P.C.A. and of many persons who have so kindly given 
that Society their advice, although they do not subscribe, 
‘“annot attend the meetings, and know nothing of the Society's 
history, seems to be that it is quite erroneous to suppose that 
the R.S.P.C.A. ever was meant by its founders to oppose 
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yuelty when perpetrated in the name of either Science or 
sport. The exact contrary is the truth. 

At the very first meeting of the Society, in 1825, vivisection 
was condemned with these memorable words: °° Providence 
eannot intend that the secrets of Nature should be discovered 
At the annual meeting in 1848 total 
prohibition of vivisection was put into the programme of the 
Society's work. In 1863 the Society opened a special fund 
for the purpose of conducting « campaign against vivisection. 
In 1875, before the first Royal Commission, the Society's 
Secretary, Mr. Colam, said that his Society claimed that no 
person should perform any operation on any animal without 
first of all rendering it insensible to pain, and that the animal 
was to be destroyed before the effect of the anaesthetic ceased. 
In 1899, at its annual meeting, the Society unanimously 
assed a resolution pledging itself to use all available means 


by means of cruelty.” 


or securing the absolute prohibition of all painful experiments 
m animals. Before the second Royal Commission on vivi- 
section the Society declared by its representatives, one of 
whom was Lord Banbury, that: “The R.S.P.C.A. was 
founded to protect animals generally, and not for the sup- 
pression of any kind of cruelty in particular.” And finally, 
in the book recording the work of the Society, published in 
1924, the chapter on vivisection closes with these words: 
“The Society deprecates all experiments on animals which 
‘“ause pain.” 

I think, therefore, that the present Council seems to be 
ifflicted with invincible ignorance of the origin, the history 
ind the objects for which the Society was founded, and to the 
urtherance of which the funds in their charge have been 
contributed, so far as the question of vivisection is concerned. 

In the matter of cruelty done under the name of sport the 
facts are just the same as in the matter of vivisection. Nothing 
in the Society’s archives from 1825 to the present time can 
be found that authorizes its managers to regard the cruelties 
of sport as outside the purvic w of the Society's proper con- 
icrnnation. 

The statement of the Society's representatives before the 
last Royal Commission of Vivisection remains, unaltered by 
any act of the members, in which those representatives stated 
hat the Society was founded to protect ail animals and * not 
or the suppression of any kind of cruelty in particular.” 

At the annual meeting of the 
resolution, proposed by myseli. was carried at a large meeting 


members in 1996 the following 


at the Mansion Hlouse with only two dissentients : 


That it be an instruction from this general meet ng of the 
subseribers to this Society tha committee forthwiths prepare a 
Bill and secure its presentation Parliament, the object of which 
shall be to make otter hunting illegal.” 


From all of which indubitable facts it follows that we who are 
opposing and criticizing the present Council, or the majority 
upon it. are the persons who are strenuously carrying forward 
the ancient and splendid objects of the Society ; that we are 
iserting the true traditions of the Society handed down 
through a hundred years of noble endeavour: that the 
Council are betraving the sacred trust committed to them : 
and pusillanimously bowing down before the vivisectors and 
the supporters of cruel sports. 

I ask every inember of the R.S.P.C.A. to look back with 
pride at the straightforward courageous men and women who 
fought against all cruelties to all animals all down the last 
century, and displaying the same indifferences as thev did 
to vested interests, to priests of Science, and to illustrious 
huntsmen, to join us in our determined assaults upon the 
entrenched forts of cruelty.— I am, Sir, &e., 

STEPHEN COLERIDGE, 


| To the Editor of the Spr TATOR.] 
Sin,-- Mr. Paddison is a member of the R.S.P.C.A. Council. 
und an expert adviser on Humane Slaughter. May we ask 
him to explain to us certain statements in his letter. 

Why should humane slaughter be enforced over ** large 
areas” when made compulsory by local authorities, and not 
ver the whole country, when made compulsory by legisla- 
tion? The general public desires such legislation; and the 
passage of the Scottish Bill has shown that a great majority 
in beth Houses of Parliament approve it. Why, then, should 
the R.S.P.C.A. restrict its efforts to persuasion of meat traders 
to use the Humane Killer, and of Local Authorities to pass 


by-laws? This means that only “approximately twe 
million’ animals a year are humanely killed; and that the 
other millions are killed with pole-axe or knife. Why has 
not the R.S.P.C.A. brought forward « Bill to make humane 
slaughter compulsory throughout Great Britain, ‘vith <¢ 
clause giving free entrance to Inspectors of the R.S.P.C.A 
to all places licensed for slaughter? Such an Act wouk 
prevent untold suffering, and modify the scandal of the 
private slaughter-house system. 

But should the ” society of its kind in the world ° 


acquiesce in this system’ The R.S.P.C.A. has close or 


premier 
2,000 branches and auwniliaries, a larjsc organized staff, an 
enormous funds. It could easily rouse public feeling through- 
out the country against the system of private slaughter- 
houses, and through the public bring pressure on Parliament, 
forcing the scandal to the fore, till legislation puts an end t 
it. In the meantime they could invest some of their enormous 
capital in the establishment of several model slaughter-houses, 
to be an example and a menace to the meat traders. All this 
the R.S.P.C.A. could do, with its immense organization, 
prestige, and wealth. And all this it ought to do, because 
it is guardian for the animals and trustee of public money 
given for their uttermost protection. 

But Mr. Paddison informs us that 
lems waiting for solution are to settle the proxy question 


‘the immediate prob- 


fairly and impartially, and to aim at re-establishing the 
Tam. Sir. &c.. A. M. F. Coe. 

International League Against the Export of Horses for 
Butchery. 110 Lineolis fan Fields, London, WC. 


Society's prestige.” 


|To the KReaditor of the SPECTA ror.] 
“unnecessary alarm — is 
\ 
bs 


Sir,— Mr. Leonard Noble thinks that 
felt about the use of proxies at meetings of the R.S.P.C. 
‘the addition of two blank spaces. to be filled in at pleasure 
by the voter, gives the latter an absolutely free hand.” 
Theoretically it does so, but let us suppose the average 
country member receiving this proxy form. He probably 
knows nothing of anv divergence of opinion on the Council on 
such subjects as (1) hunting. (2) vivisection. (8) export of 


~ as 


worn-out horses. and, on seeing the names of the Chairman 
and Vice-Chairman suegested. and also observing that the 
form has been sent out, and is stamped and addressed for 
return to himself by the Chairman—he will almost certainly 
conclude that the latter is the person to whom he had better 
and will fill up the form: accordingly. IT did 
and only through the 


entrust his vote. 
this on more than one occasion myselt 
reports of the recent stormy meetings in the correspondence 
in the Press have I learnt that my vote (as possibly those of 
many other members) had been helping to support a policy 
with which I was not in sympathy.-- TI am, Sir, &c., 

M. A. Binsreab, 


Netherwood, Tupsley, TE reford, 


GREAT WINDS 
[To the Editor of the Spvcraror.| 

Sir. Your note on “* Great Winds ~ and the refercace to 
the recent West Indian tornado served to remind me of 
that interesting book. The Life of John Sterling, by Thomas 
Carlvle. in which there is given a graphic account of a 
similar disaster which occurred in 1831. This is contained 
in a letter written from St. Vincent by Sterling to his mother 
in London, dated August 28. 1831. In the course of the 
letter he says: 

* But on the morning T ha moet ied all that I had exerted 
myself to do, nearly all the property both of Susan and myself, 


and the very house we lived in were suddenly destroyed by a 
visitation of Providence far more terrible than any [I have ever 
witnessed. When Susan came from her room to breakfast at 
eight o clock, | pointea out to her the extraordinary height and 
violence of the surf, and the singular appearance of the clouds 
of heavy rain sweeping down the valleys before us. In about a 
quarter of an hour the hovse-negroes came in to close the outside 


shutters. They knew that the plantain trees about the negro 
houses had been blown down in the night. A very few minutes 
after the closing of the windows, I found that the shutters of 
Tyrrel’s room were giving way. I tried to tie them, and as I 
had neither hammer, nails or boards in the house, I could do 
nothing more to keep out the tempest. There were one or two 
people outside trying to fasten the windows, and I went out to 
help; but we had no tools at hand; one man was blown down 
the hill in front of the house. the other and myself had great 
difficulty in getting back again inside the door, 
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The windows at the end of the large room were now giving 
way: and I suppose it was about nine o'clock when the hurricane 
burst them in, as if it had been a discharge from a battery of heavy 
eannon. The shutters were forced open and the wind fastened 
them back to the wall, and then the panes of glass were smashed. 
My books, I saw were lost: for the rain poured past the book- 
cases as if it had been the Colenarie River. We set Susan on the 
sofa and the black housekeeper was even attempting to get her 
some breakfast. The house, however, began to shake so violently 
that she could not stay there long. . . Before long the roof 
went. . . . The walls did not go with the rocf; and we 
remained for half an hour, alternately praying to God and watching 
them as they bent, creaked and shivered before the storm. . . 
When the people learned that we were in danger, and while their 
own huts were flying about their ears, they crowded to help us; 
and the old cook urged them on to our rescue. He made five 
attempts, after saving Tyrrel, to get to us; and four times he 
was blown down. The fifth time he and the negro reached the 
house. The space they had to traverse was not akove twenty 
yards. In another minute or two the Overseers and a crowd of 
negroes, most of whom had come on their hands and knees, were 
surrounding us. . . . When [I had leisure to examine the 
remains of the house. I found the floor strewn with fragments of 
the buiiding and broken furniture and all our books completely 
soaked. The roof was blown off the kitchen; the other offices 
were all swept away. The gig is much injured; and my horse 
received a wound by the fall of the stable, from which he will 
not recover for some weeks. . . 

[ have the great satisfaction of reflec ‘ting that all the negroes 
from whom any assistance could reasonably be expected behaved 
like so many Heroes of Antiquity; risking their lives and limbs 
for us and our property, while their own poor houses were flying 
like chaff before the hurricane. 

Great part of both sides of this Island had been laid completely 
waste. The beautiful wide and fertile plain called the Charib 
country and formerly containing the finest sets of works and 
ilwe lling- houses in the Island, is, I am told completely desolate. 
- . . But, all that has been suffered in St. Vincent appears 
nothing when compared with the appalling loss of property and 
human lives at Barbadoes. There the town is little but a heap 
of ruins, and the corpses are reckoned by thousands; while 
throughout the Island, there are not, 1 believe, ten estates on which 
the buildings are standing.” 


—I am, Sir, &e., C. T. Wuitson. 


CURSE OF EXAMINATIONS” 
[To the Editor of the Srrecravor.]| 

Sin. May a not inexperienced examiner be allowed to protest 
against the opening words of your article on the above 
subject 2?) You assert that “The child who has to present 
himself for an examination is encouraged to crowd his memory 
with disconnected facts instead of to understand the spirit 
and meaning of history; he is encouraged to memorize 
instead of to reason.” 

{ take this to mean that examinations in history are so 
conducted that a knowledge of isolated details is more highly 
appreciated than the power of interpreting facts and under- 
standing their connexion with each (other. This is simply 
untrue of any self-respecting examination. Livery examiner 
is, of course, aware that candidates (whose time is limited) 
find it easier to remember than to think, so that questions 
which can be answered in a narrative form are always more 
popular than those which call for reflection. But no exam- 
ination paper consists entirely of questions of this character, 
and I am sure that most examiners feel grateful to candidates 
who attempt the * difficult ” questions, and show leniency in 
marking their answers. They may surely be excused for 
insisting on a knowledge of relevant detail, without which it 
is impossible to “understand the spirit and meaning of 
history.” If they penalize generalizations unsupported by 
illustrative facts they are at least equally severe on irrelevance. 
Even if an occasional question asks for * disconnected facts ° 
(which are after all the raw material of history) the object of 
any properly conducted examination taken as a whole is to 
test knowledge not alone of facts but of their significznce.— 
Lam, Sir, &c., G. Hl. Stevenson, 

University College, 


«THE 


Oxford. 


POINTS FROM LETTERS 

Yor Destroying PLANTAIN AND OTHER Werps IN Grass. 

Referring to Mr. Peca’s question in your issue of the 15th, 
T would suggest for his trial the following, which I have seen 
adopted with perfect success. Apply with a soft broom or mop 
crude sulphate of iron; dissolve 2 Ibs. in 1 gallon of hot 
water. This will black the whele surface and permanently 
kill all weeds without destroying the grass. The weeds only 
live through their leaves, which ave destroyed by the applica- 


_ tion. 


- — 


After the black surface is worn away by rain, sprinkle 
dry sulphate of ammonia. As the mixture stains badly, old 
clothes and boots should be worn in putting on the mixture. 
GARDEN LOVER. 


Tue Humane Rassir SNare. 

Captain Fairholme’s letter suggests one or two questions, 
Is the snare, which he recommends, as humane as it is intended 
to be? Would not a rabbit prefer to be caught in an ordinary 
snare and die by strangulation after a short struggle, 
than live on in a state of panic, perhaps for hours, till the 
trapper arrives to despatch him? The objection to the 
ordinary snare appears to be that it sometimes tortures 
without killing or the process of strangulation may be slow. 
Neither instrument appears to be entirely satisfactory. I 
understand that the R.S.P.C.A. is offering £300 to anyone who 
will invent a trap which will kill instantaneously without 
damaging the rabbit for sale purposes. The difficulty seems 
to be to produce such an instrument at sufliciently low cost. 
But meanwhile could not the R.S.P.C.A. promote a Bill in 
*arliament prohibiting the sale and use of the steel-toothed 
gin altogether ? A country which had the humanity to make 
the use of the pole-trap illegal would only be acting logically 
if it forbade the use of the steel-toothed gin. Surely land- 
owners and farmers can find sufficient defence against tlie 
rabbit in snares and guns and nets, with fumigation and 
ferrets, without employing this instrument of torture !— 
H. E. Cookson, 29 Downshire Hill, N.W. 3. 


rather 


Back To Bririsu Spas. 

Mr. B. S. Townroe, in his article in your issue of 15th inst., 
suggests that English people flock to the Continental spas 
because there is more gaiety there. This may be true in 
part, but, with a fairly extended knowledge of both English 
and foreign spas, my own decided opinion is that the exodus 
to the Continent is mainly one on account of economy. Th: 
difference in hotel charges generally is so much in favour of tly 
Continent that, even travelling first class, one is still in pocket 
at the end of one’s holiday. Another advantage is that abroad 
one seareely finds an hotel which has not running water in al! 
rooms, whereas here many hotels are only now beginning to 
adapt themselves to this great convenience. I feel convinced 
that if hotel charges were more reasonable in this country 
many people would be only too glad to avoid having to cross 
the Channel. -P. BLUNDELL. 


Constitution Hin. 

Can any of your readers give any information as to why 
* Constitution Hill” has that name? I have been asked thi: 
question by an American visitor and have, so far, failed to find 
the answer.__M. D. Scorr-Moncrierr, 11 Cheyne Walk, 
London, S.W. 3. 


Lighter Lyrics 


Ears 


Oh, how IT hate to hear Nurse say, 

** Now have you washed your ears to-day ? ” 
The other things one’s got to do, 

Like brush your hair, or tie that shoe, 

Or wipe vour mouth and say your grace, 
Or clean your hands and sponge your face, 
All these make children’s lives a pest, 

And give them little or no rest. 

But all of these I'd greet with cheers 

To be excused from Wash Your Kars, 


When ['m grown up I often think 
How Ill have lemonade to drink, 

And ices every day, of course, 

And six large dogs and p’r’aps a horse, 
And no one ever there to say 

** Now tidy up, and stop your play 
T daresay [ll be rather dirty 
When I'm a guite old man of thirty, 
But once grown up I tell you plain 
Tl never wash my ears again ! 


ne 


D. M. HoLianp, 
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Some Books 


DcrinG the past month the books most in demand at The 
Times Book Club have been : 

Non-Ficrion.— Memories and Reflections, by the Earl of 
Oxford and Asquith ; Roamin’ in the Gloamin’, by Sir Harry 
Lauder; The Duchess of York, by Cynthia Asquith : Rasputin, 
the Holy Devil, by René Fiil6p-Miller ; Charles Dickens, by 
Ralph Straus; Europe, by Count Hermann Keyserling ; 
Oddities: A Bock of Unexplained Facts, by R. T. Gould ; 
Goethe : The History of a Man, by Emil Ludwig. 

FICTION. Locke; Mr. Bletts- 
worthy on Rampole Island, by H. G. Wells; The Children, by 
Edith Wharton; Youth Rides Out, by B. K. Seymour: Nor 
Many Waters, by Alec Waugh; The Lively Peggy, by Stanley 
Weyman; The Laslett Affair, by “A Gentleman with a 
Duster; The Havering Plot, by Richard Keverne ; Poor 
Women, by Norah Hoult. 

* * * * 

Some of the ethereal lyrics of ** A. E.” have recently been 
finely printed by Crosby Gaige in New York, under the title of 
The poem which gives the little volume its 


Joshua's Vision, by W. J. 


Midsummer Eve. 
name murmurs ingenuous yet subtle things concerning that 
solstice when all faery powers are strong. Even the delicate 
grass is vulnerable, and dryads move in the oaken shaw 
with the * high innocent air ~ of a lost Paradise. You may hear 
the sirens, but they are the “ noble sirens,” 
heavenly even if it draw you through green waves of death 
to ecstasy. With light felicity of phrase you are bidden be 
wary on Midsummer Eve, when even a wickedness may put 
on a dark fire of beauty, yet not cowardly like those who 
* Platonics ~~ has a haunting 


whose song is 


“shun the infinite Desire.” 
refrain; “ Vale is a lovely dirge for the 
and fire of the body ; and * The Gay ~ 
philosophy of sorrow. The sweet harp-music still treads the 


* wreathed ivory 
unfolds a mysterious 
edges of rare spiritual experience ; but these songs have a 
pensive evening quality compared with the poet's rapture in 
the diamond air of old. 

* * * * 

The Collected Poems of Mr. D. H. Lawrence, published in 
two volumes by Secker at £1 Is., will be enthusiastically 
received by his devotees, and curiously considered by all who 
When these thick 
realizes with 


are interested in contemporary literature. 
volumes are added to his prose work, one 
what assiduity and in how many lands Mr. Lawrence has 
carried the pine-tree in the processions of Cybele. Sometimes 
he rhymes, more often he does not. Tle has never mastered 
any regular stanza ; had he done so at the beginning, even if he 
had thrown it away afterwards, the exercise might have taught 
him concentration. But he allows himself every licence in form, 
vocabulary, and subject ; 
justified. Not so often, however, as in his prose, at which he 
really works as an artist. Yet in these violent, outrageous, 
shuddering pages there is a burning quality, a dark intense 


and there are times when he is 


emotion suggesting communion with things at once sub- 
human and divine. The matter, of course, is familiar, the 
crucifixions and exaltations of sex. In man, woman, beast, 
bird, and flower he discerns the primeval drama with a kind of 
only the cymbais of 
There is 


fury. Yet we never hear the pipes of Pan 
Magna Mater, whose priests were given to hysteria. 
no denying the vitality of Mr. Lawrence's impressions. He 
is crude and vulgar and queer; he is also divining and 
radiant and magnificent. He can give you soft moth-eaten 
twilights and strange moons; he understands to the quick 
very old Pagan places like Sicily and New Mexico. Fruits 
and flowers and trees he interprets with intensity ; and some 
of his beasts, like the elephants, are superbly imagined, 
though his goats and tortoises make one weary. He has a 
sense of pre-Olympian gods ; and in “ Cypresses ” conveys 
a living impression of the strange Etruseans. He offers 
images of a wild beauty; but the shaping imagination has 
been denied him. There is no Greek in him. Nor is there any 
music in his capricious rhythms. Indeed, the greater part 
of this collection cannot by any reasonable definition be 
called poetry. Yet it is not prose. Mr. Lawrence is at least 
individual. He seems to have developed a new kind of chant 
to suggest the obscure spasm and stir, the fruition of creation, 
with a lambency denied to most free verse. 


of the Week 


Britannia, the new sixpenny weekly, has come out with a 
flourish of trumpets. 
few proofs of Mr. Gilbert Frankau’s new 
There will be no 


As we go to press, we have only seen a 
paper, but we 
can cordially approve of the following : 
social-gossiping, whether by peers of the realm or penny-a- 
liners in Britannia. All that we seek is the benefit of 
Great and Greater Britain. All that we can afford is 
service. All that we have to offer is a paper we believe to be 
worth reading: a paper whose opinions, even if they be 
wrong, are at least courageous and therefore deserving of your 
respect.” Lord Birkenhead writes on * Divorce.” Mr. Arnold 
Bennett on “ Pernicious Politicians and their Cure.” and 
Mr. Frank Hodges on the Coal question : 
she would rule the waves of popular favour and we wish her 


Britannia seems asif 


all suecess. 
* * * * 


It is very true that no one knows the preciousness of sight 
better than the journalist; and that is one reason why 
we are so glad to refer to the excellent work done by the 
National Institute for the Blind. It has just published its 
Annual Report (224 Great Portland Street) which 
of our readers will want to see. No attempt can be made here 
to review the manifold activities of the Institute, but one 
that is that a wireless 


many 


suggestion, perhaps, will not be amiss ; 
set spells joy to the blind. 

* * * * 

Mr. © GC. &. 

(Gloucester: John Bellows, 5s. Gd.) is as readable as ever in 


Crawford’s excellent quarterly, Antiquity 


its September issue. We may mention Mr. Gover’s article on 
Cornish place-names and Mr. Wildte’s account of ** Scandina- 
vian Thing-steads “— one of which, we might add. was at 
Thingwall in South Lancashire, while another was at Fingest 
in Oxfordshire. Of * Rock-pictures and Archaeology in the 
Libyan Desert ~~ Mr. Newbold gives a fascinating account, 
with many illustrations which show that the desert-dwellers 
drew men and beasts very much as the cave-man did and 
the modern child does now, simplifying the forms into strokes 


and circles. . ; 
of ” * +" 


Messrs. Wells Gardner, Darton and Co. give us excellent 
value in a new Gulliver, illustrated by Mr. Reneé Bull. with four 
maps and the two frontispieces of the 1726 edition. Seven 
and sixpence is a very little price for the four lovely voyages 
of Lemuel. 

* * + * 

We congratulate the National Book Council (3 Henrietta 
Street, W.C. 2) on the excellent 
are issuing, called Readers’ Guides. 


series Of pamphlets they 

They are brief reviews, 
very well printed and arranged, of all the most important 
books being published — this They should be 
invaluable to the reading public and may be obtained free 


autumi. 
on application to the Council above mentioned. The 
pamphlets issued deal with Literature, Sociology, Natural 
Science, Useful Arts, History, Children’s Books, Religion, 
Sports, Games and Pastimes, Philosophy, General Works 
and Philology and Fiction. We recommend our readers 
to join the National Book Council: it is not a trade organiza- 
tion nor a profit-making concern, but a committee of people 
who want to set the nation reading. 
* * ** * 

From South Africa comes an addition to the host of books 
on food. Food, Fitness and Figure, by Miss Mary Hyam 
(Essen and Co., 7s. 6d.) bears a title that explains itself, but 
the book deserves mention because of its good diagrams. 

* * * * 

Owing to pressure on our space, the Report of the Com- 

petition has had to be held over until next week. 
* * * * 

(**General Knowledge Competition” and * More 

the Week” will be found on pages 409 and 410.) 


Books of 


The Competition 
Tur Editor offers a prize of five guineas for the most practical 
suggestions, written legibly on a postcard, on * If I were the 
Editor of the Spectator.’ The date for this 
competition will be Friday, October 19th. 


closing 
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The Life of 


The Life of Lord Curzon. By the Earl of Ronaldshay. Vol. Ii, 
(Benn. 21s.) 
Tuxre is much to be said, not only from a reviewer's stand- 
point, for Lord Ronaldshay’s plan of publishing his Life of 
Lord Curzon in three separate instalments. The public gets 
a chance to take in the story, which at one gulp would clog 
the most active digestion. And the reviewer has the pleasure 
of noting that as the second volume was better than the first, 
so the third is better than the second. Here for the first 
time Lord Ronaldshay gives himself full freedom of critical 
comument. Since there are so many candid friends in this branch 
of literature, let us be quite clear what free criticism means. 
Ife does not insinuate the defects to disparage the excellencies. 
a methed much in vogue: but he has facts to explain and, 
more especially in this last volume, he has to be quite definite. 

Oddly, the main interest of this volume lies in its pathos 
Lord Curzon achieved nearly every object of ambition, except 
one. He was never Prime Minister; and life at the end was 
dust and ashes to him, because of this disappointment. It was, 
natural that he should be disappointed. Mr. Bonar Law, 
unknown when Curzon was famous as Viceroy of India, 
passed him in the race: yet even now, it is already clear that 
Curzon will be far the more notable figure to posterity. Then 
again, Mr. Baldwin passed him, though no comparison was 
possible at the time between the two men’s record of service. 
Failure is written large over Lord Curzon’s career, because 
that career was so consciously directed to one object. 

Why did he fail? One reason is, no doubt, that he made 
a host of enemies, and Lord Ronaldshay does not hesitate 
to tell us that throughout life, though he was more than 
commonly zealous in doing acts of kindness, he constantly 
gave offence by lack of consideration of others. 

“ Recognition of what was due to his subordinates floated idly 
on the surface of his mind and sometimes attracted his passing 
notice. But it was an affectation rather than a conviction, for 
except when his attention was called specifically to it by outside 
agency, he acted in complete oblivion of it. From the highest 
official to the humblest messenger, there was scarcely a man in 
the Foreign Office Staff who at some time or other during Lord 
Curzon’s tenure of the post of Foreign Minister did not nurse a 
grievance against his chief for some unconscious act lacking in 
consideration. Yet he had only to be told that he was giving 
cause for umbrage, to make amends.” 

This accounts for much, but there is more. Lord Ronald- 
shay lays stress on two conspicuous instances in which Lord 
Curzon promoted a course of action and then headed retreat 
from it. The first was over the Parliament Act, when, after 
fierce denunciation, he paved the way for its passage through 
a reluctant Upper House. The second was in his refusal to 
vote against the Bill enfranchising womea, though he con- 
demned the measure as revolutionary and was still President of 
a League for opposing it. Both of these were no doubt 
stigmatized as betrayals. 

But the essence of his failure lay elsewhere. The War gave 
all statesmen their chance (except, indeed, Lord Haldane) 


“How Doth the 


A Treasury of English Prose. By Logan Pearsall Smith. (Con- 
stable. 3s. 6d.) 

A Treasury of English Aphorisms. 
(Constable. 7s. 6d.) 


By Logan Pearsall Smith. 


WE owe a very appreciable debt to those busy literary bees, 
who return laden from their pasturage among the flowers, 
and put the very best of their garnerings, neatly printed and 
presented, at our disposal. The rest of us resemble the drones 
of the hive; they, the tireless workers who, for our regaling, are 
industrious all the year round in despoiling the book-shelves 
of their honey and storing it for us in cheap and handy 
volumes. Nor must energy and application and unwearied 
toil alone be theirs; it is their amiable duty to select for us 
the savours and the nourishments which they think will 
most gratify and educate our inert minds. They must be 
bees of taste and discrimination, and their selfless reward 
is to see us guzzling. Unlike the savage insects whose hoard- 
ings they emulate, they do not sting us poor drones to death 
when autumn comes, but search with redoubled zeal all the 


Lord Curzon 


and Lord Curzon brought into the service of the Coalition an 
equipment of knowledge and experience that none clse 
possessed. Lord Ronaldshay has shown that in many 
important matters he saw clear and his vision was matched 
with the power to expound it. More especially in all that 
concerned Eastern affairs, he was, as compared to his cols 
leagues, a master of arms among novices. Yet there is 
scarcely an instance in which his view was followed. Ie 
lacked the special gift indispensable under Cabinet government 
for making an opinion prevail. In a page of acute dissection 
at the close Lord Ronaldshay writes : 

“His analysis of a situation was superb: his exposition of it 
unsurpassed in picturesqueness and lucidity. Yet his advice 
as to the action to be taken in the circumstances which he had 
so brilliantly expounded was strangely undecisive and disappointing, 
Why so? The answer, I think, is that his whole interest lay in 
the actual work of analysis and presentation.” 

Yet that is hardly complete. He did not lack will to decide 
on a course, to set action in motion, and to direct it. As 
Viceroy he was effective. But there is no Viceroy in a 
Cabinet. There may be—and in this case there was—a man 
having the power to ensure that action follows from his 
adoption of a view. If Lord Curzon had been able to put into 
the mind of Mr. Lloyd George more of the knowledge which 
he possessed and which the Prime Minister lacked, it had 
probably been weil for mankind. Lord Ronaldshay is, 
necessarily, silent on the personal relation between these two 
so sharply contrasted figures, though he has much to suy 
that is justified about the disorganization which grew up while 
the Prime Minister was not only dealing freely with the foreign 
policy but had actually his own rival secretariat. 

One comes back to the conclusion that Lord Curzon was 
passed over when a successor to Mr. Lloyd George had to be 
chosen, not really because it was inconvenient to have a 
Prime Minister in the House of Lords, but because with all his 
amazing ability and industry he had not proved himself tlie 
kind of man who can keep a team together, because he had 
been of less value in a Cabinet than his accomplishments 
should have made him. For ail his imperiousness, and his 
natural zest for ascendancy, he had not proved himself a 
leader. A great figure in the classic land of parliamentary 
government, he had attempted and achieved all manner of 
distinction ; but he had never succeeded as a parliamentarian. 
And even when war conditions rendered Parliament itself of 
secondary importance, and a group of men drawn from all 
parties held control of the nation’s destinies, though he was 
in that group by right of his knowledge, his eloquence, and 
his record, he sank rather than rose by ccntrast with the 
other picked men. He did not make his party feel that he 
was their best or most trusted man. 

His failure was very far from ignoble, but it has to be 
admitted as a fact. Lord Curzon’s was a fine life and these 
volumes are worthy of it. 


Little Busy Bee” 


winter through for fresh sources of their bounty to cheer the 
sunless days. 

Mr. Pearsall Smith is among the most active and judicious 
of these labourers, and has lately presented us with two pots 
of delicious honey: “treasuries,” as he so aptly names 
them. One is a store of old honey, which has kept perfectly, 
for he potted his Treasury of English Prose nine years ago ; it 
was much appreciated then, and will be now. A distinguished 
writer hailed him as “ Anthologist Royal” (a most pleasing 
title) and told the Athenaeum how he had touched John Donne 
with his wizard wand, and turned him from a dead into a 
passionate preacher. Sweet are the uses of judicious selection. 
Then there are quantities of quotations from the Bible, and 
one from Mr. H. G. Wells, eleven pages of R. W. Emerson, 
and, of course, the famous passage from Walter Pater about 
La Gioconda, much of Charles Lamb, one extract from 
R. L. Stevenson, and one from President Wilson’s address 
to Congress, the greater part of Psalm viii. (omitting the verse 
“O Lord our Governor, how excellent is Thy name in all the 
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world,” perhaps in order not to wound atheistic susceptibilities), 
and many others which may frankly be described as established 
favourites. Admirable sentiments conveyed in five dictions 
from the bulk of the book, and, taking a little at a time, we 
drones will surely lick the pot clean. Catholic honey. 

Mr. Pearsall Smith's second honey-jar is the Treasury of 
English Aphorisms. By way of label to guarantee its purity 
and analyse its contents, he has prefixed an introduction as 
to what aphorisms are, and who the “ great’ aphorists 
He distinguishes between aphorisms and axioms 
the Oxford 
aphorism as “a short pithy 


in English. 
and epigrams, and on the whole approves 
Dictionary which defines the 
statement containing a truth of general import”; to this 
he adds that * it concerns itself with life and human nature.” 
This is wise, for we must not accept as an aphorism ** Twice 
though nothing could be shorter and_ pithier. 
gut Mr. Pearsall Smith is surely 


two is four.” 
or of more general import. 
not severe enough in that essential matter of pithiness : he 
adulterates his honey with large doses of Emerson (whom he 
numbers among the great aphorists) which quite lack the 
crispness. We cannot, for instance, detect any 
* When we see a soul whose acts 


needful 
aphoristic quality in this : 
are all regal, graceful and pleasant as roses, we must thank 
God that such things can be and are, and not turn sourly on 
the angel and say, * Crump is a better man with his grunting 
resistance to all his native devils !°** Emerson, no doubt, 
had a very firm grasp of the obvious, and produced platitudes 
in practically unlimited quantities, .but he had no distinction 
of vision, and he expressed what he saw in a worthy and 


The Cock oO’ 


Montrose. By John Buchar (Nelson. 21s.) 

Jacobites of Aberdeenshire and Banffshire in the °45. By 
Alistair and Henrietta Tavler. Milne and Hutchinson. 
4s, 6d.) 


Mr. Bucuan’s brilliant study of Montrose divides into three 
parts: Preparation, Action, and (following Mr. Andrew Lang) 
Those who seek to gain or refresh an insight into the 
a spirit which vet 

will go to the 


Passion. 
philosophy of seventeenth century Scotland 
colours the life and thought of the country 
first. For the second, no one needs to be told that Mr. Buchan 
can tell a fine story of adventure and movement in a fine way, 
and the last part portrays a possible betrayal (though the 
author acquits Charles IT, of extremest duplicity). but anyhow 
a sacrifice, which together present the most appealing tragedy 
in the history of Seotland. 

To understand Montrose Mr. Buchan bids us keep three 
points before us. He was always a lover of legality, and 
therefore protested against and resisted the anarchy which 
the “ godly ” were bringing on his country. Though to the 
end of his days a devout Presbyterian, he detested the intrusion 
of the ecclesiastic into politics (* Bishops. I care not for them. 
T never intended to advance their interests “—-were among his 
last words): and “above all. he had made a central and 
inviolable sovereignty the foundation of his creed.” Montrose 
was no sentimental cavalier : by divine right he set no. store. 
but he saw that a human monarchy was a more desirable form 
of government than the theocracy of a pack of God-priests, 
and he was of Knox's opinion that “ the ordering and refor- 
mation of religion doth especially appertain to the Civil 
When the King had given Seotland all it asked 
* grim 


Magistrate.” 
—but too late and under compulsion—he told those 
Geneva ministers,” who embittered his last moments, ** That 
then you should have taken a party in England by the hand, 
and entered into a League and Covenant with them against 
the King, was the thing I judged my duty to oppose to the 
yondmost.” 

And how he opposed it let Mr. Buchan’s splendid narrative 
declare, as it unfolds the course of Montrose’s Annus Mirabilis 
of 1644-5. In little more than a twelve-month the young 
royalist leader (to whom as 2 soldier the author gives rank with 
Marlborough, Wellington, and Lee), had scoured all Central 
Seotland, had seattered the Covenanting levies, had out- 
generalled and outfought the regular troops wherever he met 
them, except at the last and fatal surprise of Philiphaugh 
and at Inverlochy had smitten the detested and greedy clan 
of the Campbells, while the pibroch of the Camerons skirled 


lukewarm style. Even his dictum ‘ People do not deserve 
to have good writing, they are so pleased with bad,” does 
little more than explain his own popularity. It is surprising 
to find Mr. Pearsall Smith so pleased with him. 

The book is divided into subjects : the Universe (of which 
Emerson says “Let us interrogate the great apparition 
that shines so peacefully around us), Man, Life, Solitude, 
Friendship, Conversation. and so forth ; all the things that are 
and that happen. One is inclined to question the wisdom 
of this, for no one, as Mr. Pearsall Smith allows, wants to 
read a volume of aphorisms for long periods together, and 
these great topics should perhaps have been more fortuitously 


strung together. Six consecutive pages about Friendship 


when conveyed In aphorisms is too full a dish: we should 
have liked the interspersion of alien tit-bits. The appctite 
for aphorisins requires to be coaxed by variety. 

Our editor takes Bacon, Selden. Halifax, Chesterfield, 
Johnson, Blake, Hazlitt.and Emerson to be the great aphorists 
in the English tongue, a nomination which. with the exception 
of Emerson, most of us would endorse. But there is one most 
intriguing matter in this connexion: he tells us that Emerson 
is * without exception, the last great aphorist who has written 
but preserves an oracular silence as to who the 
persuaded in his next 


in English.” 
Jast is. Will he not, can he not be 
edition of this book to excise the whole of the Emerson 
extracts and fill their place with the wisdom of this anonymous 
sauce ? It is tantalizing not to have the slightest idea who he 
Trivia is usually more lucid. 

E. F. Benson, 


is; the author of 


the North 


out its fierce ery of * Sons of dogs, come and TI will give you 
flesh.” And all this with an army. part of which won its 
first victory with cudgels, stones, and bows and arrows. On 
August 16th, 1645, the victory of Kilsyth had left Montrose 
with Scotland at his feet. Less than a month, after Philip- 
haugh, saw him a fugitive but never. not even in his last 
black hours, despairing. The instability of the clans and 
later “the untamable perverseness of the Gordon blood ” 
were his undoing. 

Treachery—the immediate treachery of Macleod of Assynt 
(“the solitary case of a Gael who betrayed a suppliant for 
and the further treachery, possibly unintentional, 
brought on the closing scene at the 


gold ”) 
of the young King 
Grassmarket gallows in Edinburgh, at which said an English 
eve-witness, “ I never saw a sweeter carriage in a man in all 
mv life.” 

To some small points we would call attention, for the book is so 
good that it might just as well be perfect in another edition. ‘To 
the harrving of Lorn, Montrose’s army is said to have marched 
by both shores of Loch Tay. The map shows only one route ; 
and where the text speaks of the Monadliath Mountains, it 
jars a little to find the map depicting the Monagh Lea. Inver- 
lochy, too, was fought on the left bank of the Lochy. and 
not on the right, and in general nearly all the maps show some 
looseness in Colkitto—Coll 
not surely mean the ambidextrous Coll. for to-day in Antrim 
from 


nomenclature. Keitach does 
a left-handed person is known as “ kittagh-handed,” 
But these are details of little interest to 
To him we would say that this study is a 


the Gaelie ciolach. 
the general reader. 
thrilling human story told in Mr. I 
as well as an historical record of importance. The Great 


Suchan's masterly way, 


Marquis has found a great chronicler. 

Over thirty years ago Mr. Buchan was pointing out that the 
story of the last civil war in Great Britain was fast fading into 
oblivion, or, if thought of at all, was pictured as being waged 
by the kilted and Gaelic-speaking clans of the North and 
West. 


such views, for it shows. with a wealth of picturesque detail, 


The second of the two books under notice will dispel 


how large a following rallied to Charles in the “45 from the 
Episcopalian and Catholic North-East. and it deseribes in 
great particularity the course of the Rebeilion in the shires 
of Aberdeen and Banff, giving besides the separate biographies 
of some 250 Jacobites, gentle and simple, who lived in that 
region. 

Apart as that of 
Johnstone and other original autherities, few books convey 


from such narratives Chevalier 
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the personal and intimate flavour of the Rebellion, as does 
this, the industry of whose compilers in digging out contem- 
porary records is perfectly amazing. Hardly a page but has 
its picturesque touch. We see Andrew Hay, of Rannes, seven 
feet two inches high, entering Manchester at the head of the 
Jacobite column; it was his prodigious stature which com- 
pelled him to remain in exile for so long, as he would have 
come back long before he did, “ had my size been more 
moderate.” We often meet fierce old John Gordon of Glen- 
bucket, who had been already * out ” in the °15—a man who 
once, caught sick in bed at night, had the better of six armed 
Macphersons who had come to murder him. Glenbucket 
it was who, commonly by terroristic methods, was the chief 
hand in raising recruits in the counties for the Prince—among 
them a plough-boy of thirteen, height four feet eleven (which 
sturdy rebel was transported to Antigua), and James Gordon 
of Terpersie, a fifteen year old lad who took part in the Jacobite 


~ — 


defence of Carlisle and was condemned to death for high 
treason. . 

Jacobite principles were inculeated early. James Duguid 
of Auchinhove, aged five years, was tempted by a Hanoverian 
officer to ery, ** Hurrah for King George,” but replied, * Na, 
na, 'm a Prince’s man.” In grim vein is the death-bed scene 
of Michael Dunbar who with a last effort showed his dirk to the 
attendant clergyman with the remark, * Weel, Minister, wi’ 
this dirk I sent seven English sodgers to the Deevil. Maybe 
that will help me some.” On the fatal field of Culloden Mr, 
James Maitland, a non-jurant Episcopalian clergyman (an 
order that was afterwards so bitterly persecuted by the 
English Government) had to administer ** the Holy Communion 
to the dying Lord Strathallan in oatmeal and whisky. no 
other elements being available.” 

The book is a record of fine, if misguided, human endeavour, 
ind a valuable historical quarry. 


Oil as an International Explosive 


We Fight for Oil. (Alfred Knopf. 18s. 6d.) 
Some years ago many silly people were persuaded to believe 
in the so-called ** Jewish Protocols.” It was, of course, a 
grotesque imposture. To the same class of literature we 
should assign Mr. Ludwell Denny's impassioned vision of 
Great Britain and the United States intriguing against one 
another and using both fair means and foul for the possession 
of the oil reserves of the world. Mr. Denny has found a 
mare’s nest. His hypothesis is based on the flimsiest of 
half-truths and on sheer falsehoods. Any City man who 
knows the facts about our oil companies will smile at his 
credulity. Any politician who knows how careful our 
Ministers and our departments are to keep clear of entangle- 
ment in the affairs of companies will wonder how Mr. Denny 
can be so hopelessly misinformed. But we cannot dismiss 
his foolish book without further comment. If it had been 
written for the British public it would be ridiculed and for- 
gotten. Unfortunately, it has been written for the American 
public, seemingly with the deliberate intention of stirring up 
suspicion and ill-will against this country. The publishers 
say that Mr. Denny is a “* special editor” in the Scripps- 
Howard chain of newspapers, to which he contributes a daily 
column of comment. If this book is a fair sample of Mr. 
Denny's contributions, we can only be thankful that Mr. 
Kellogg has signed the Peace Pact and persuaded the other 
nations to do so, The war-mongers whom Mr. Kellogg would 
ban are at least as vocal in his own country as in Europe. 

Let us outline this bellicose editor's theory. First of all, 
Great Britain is * blocking the path of American empire.” 
* Most of her vitality is spent,’ while America “ has the 
crusader’s zeal and unscrupulousness.” ** Empire is built on 
sea supremacy, foreign markets and control of raw materials 
such as oil.” Moral qualities do not count for Mr. Denny : 
in Mr. Ford’s phrase, perhaps, they are * bunk,” Now as 
for oil the United States produces over 70 per cent. of the 
world output. It seems a fair share. But it is being used so 
prodigally that pessimists foresee the exhaustion of the 
supply. The Federal Oil Conservation Board has estimated 
that in six years the American wells will run dry. This is Mr. 
Denny’s cue. He admits in an incautious moment (p. 244) 
that “if there is anything more dangerous than speculation 
in oil stocks, it is speculation in oil statistics.’ But 
throughout the rest of the book he takes the random guess 
of this Board as an undisputed axiom. It behoves America, 
then, to look ahead and secure the oilfields, actual or sus- 
pected, in foreign countries. But British and other com- 
mercial men have had the same idea. Within the British 
Empire there are only 6 per cent. of the world’s oil reserves, 
while the United States has 12 per cent. But non-American 
interests, according to Mr. Denny, have * captured ” three- 
quarters of the oil reserves, and those interests, our readers 
will be astonished to learn, are controlled and directed by the 
British Government, whose principal object since 1919 has been 
to gain that control. As America must have the oil to use, 
and to store in case of war, so runs the fantastic argument, 
Washington is always trying to counter Whitehall and snatch 
the reserves away from us. 

Jt ix well known that before the War the British Govern- 


By Ludwell Denny. 


ment invested money in the Anglo-Persian Company to 
assist it in working a concession in the Karun Valley in 
Southern Persia, near the head of the Persian Gulf. The 
object was partly to prevent other European Powers from 
establishing themselves in that region, and partly to assure a 
regular supply of oil for the Navy. From this wholly excep- 
tional incident Mr. Denny evolves his marvellous legend, 
He infers, for instance, that the British Government controls 
and directs the Royal Dutch-Shell companies and all their 
connexions, and that Sir Henry Deterding is either the 
dictator or the agent of British policy all over the world, 
Again, Mr. Denny supposes that British Controlled Oilfields, 
Limited, was established by the British Government to fight 
the Standard Oil Company. It is perfectly well known to all 
who care to inquire into the history of that company that 
the Government had and has nothing whatever to do with it, 
that it was originated by Canadian financiers, and that its 
name was misleading. Yet Mr. Denny takes for granted that 
the company was “* under tutelage of the London Govern- 
ment,” and he treats all its efforts to attain oil concessions 
in Venezuela as British attempts to infringe the Monroe 
Doctrine and the safety of the United States. Recent nego- 
tiations on the part of the Anglo-Persian Company to obtain 
a concession in Colombia—which have not had any result — 
are represented as an effort to control “ territories flanking 
the Panama Canal.” Mr. Denny not only resents such enter- 
prise on the part of British and other business men in South 
America: he is indignant at their temerity in wanting to 
work the Mosul oilfields and to maintain their hold of the 
Indian market against American competition. Speaking of 
the North Persian fields, for which European and American 
financiers were competing, Mr. Denny goes so far as to quote 
from the New York Herald Tribune, Paris edition, the assertion 
that the American Vice-Consul, Major Imbrie, who was 
murdered by fanatics at Teheran in 1924, ** was assassinated 
by a mob organized by financiers in the United States and 
England,” who thought that he would get the concession for 
the Sinclair companies. If Mr. Denny believes this monstrous 
calumny—and he gives it without comment—he will believe 
anything. 

Let us in conclusion say that this talk of an * oil war” is 
pestilent and dangerous nonsense. The various oil companies 
exist to produce and sell oil at a profit, and not to further the 
political aims of the Old World or the New. All of them are 
really international concerns in that their shares are held by 
investors in many countries. The guesses at the extent of 
the oil deposits, worked or unworked, are of little value. 
Even if America uses up all her oil in the next few years— 
and nothing is more unlikely—she is the wealthiest of nations 
and will be able to buy all that she needs. ‘The mere fact 
that any particular oilfield is worked by a company with head- 
quarters in London or New York does not mean that the 
country in which the oilfield is situated has come under the 
control of Great Britain or the United States. Mr. Denny 
professes alarm because companies associated with Royal 
Dutch and Shell own vast tracts of land in the United States, 
but he knows well enough that the States in which those lands 
lie are not in any way controlled from Amsterdam or London, 
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Finally, it may be remarked that natural oil is on the point 
of losing its brief supremacy as the cheapest and most con- 
venient fuel. Within the next few vears spirit produced from 
coal, or pulverized coal in some form, will most probably 
replace oil for many purposes. And as America has coal 
deposits of incalculable magnitude. and plenty of talented 
chemists and engineers to develop the new processes of 


The Forging 


(Seeley. 


The English Bible and its Story. By James Buaikie. 
10s. Gd.) 


Serviee, 


Tus is not the mere story of a book, but the story of the rise 
and fall of civilizations, the story of nations and wars, of 
kings and poets, scholars, martyrs, adventurers. The 
collection of writings which began very simply with the law 
of the Hebrew people, but grew and increased in rich and 
strange ways, has burned its path down the centuries, sweeping 
into its orbit as it went all the vitality and devotion and 
bigotry and genius of Judaism and Christendom. The neat 
sombre Bible has been the 
cockpit of the most ruinous intellectual battles in history. 


While the temporal and spiritual rulers of Europe were 


volume we know as the Holy 


pe rplexed in the extreme to decide whether it were safe to give 
democracy the strong nourishment of the Bible. dust and 
falling manuscripts and 
authentic sources of the book in the dead corners of the 
By 1844 forty sheets of a fourth-century copy of the 
basket for fuel in a 


indifference were upon the old 
world. 
Septuagint had found their way into a 
monastery at the foot of Mount Sinat. dv. Tischendorf rescucd 
them from burning, but the monks. taking note of his jow, 
would give him no more rubbish, and it was not till the inter- 
vention of the Tsar more than fifteen vears later that thev 
allowed the rest of the Codex Sinaiticus to be copied and finally 
taken away. How the monastery was later punished by being 
compelled to entertain two Englishwomen. Mrs. Gibson and 
Mrs. Lewis, also searching for manuscripts, Dr. Baikie mentions 
in passing, but says nothing of the Pauline basket by which the 
monks hoisted those enterprising and erudite twins into the 
monastery. 

The discovery of an erasure on the manuscript of the 
Codex Amiatinus at Florence revealed English erudition and 
enterprise eleven hundred years earlier, for apparently this 
Codex—the finest known copy of the Vulgate-——was made at 
Wearmouth or Jarrow (the Oxford and Cambridge of the 
seventh century) and taken to Rome in 716 by Abbot Ceolfrid 
as a present to Pope Gregory I]. The history of Christian 
teaching in England in those early centuries seldom stands 
still, though the movement is not always forward. In the 
seventh century a north-country scribe was making the world’s 
finest copy of St. Jerome’s great work; at the close of the 
tenth * Abbot Aelfric made an Anglo-Saxon version of the 
Pentateuch with Joshua, Judges, Esther, Job, part of the Books 
of Kings and Judith and Maccabees. 
much of the warlike history of the Hebrews is, 


His reason in using so 
he tells us, 


manufacturing fuel-oil, the worst of scaremongers will find it 
hard to persuade the American public that they will run short 
of power. Meanwhile Great Britain and America are not going 
to war for the sake of oil reserves or for any other cause. and 
those who, like Mr. Denny. wantonly try to make mischief 
between the two countries deserve the si 
of all decent people. 


of the Sword 


because he was impelled by the hope of kindI'ng a patriotic 


verest reprobation 


spirit among his fellow-countrymen which would rouse 
them to resist the marauding Danes.” 

From the fourteenth century, the hook is 
interwoven with the histories of When the 
sword of the Authorized Version was at last fashioned. it 


had been to the fire and on the anvil, to the water and to the 


history of the 


vreat men, 


hands of Wyeliife’s disciples, of Purvey, 


These were all the vreat 


fire again. in the 
Tindale and Coverdale. smiths of 
the Word, but all. as Dr. Baikie make 


individual in mind, as their treatment 
Wycliffe died in peace, but his followers and the 


s clear. as dilferent and 
by the world was 
different. 
translation he initiated were sorely persecuted. In those 
days the equivalent of thirty or forty pounds would be given 
for a manuscript of the English Bible, und Foxe speal 
who would give “a load of hay for 


James or of St. Paul in English.” 


sof inen 
a few chapters of St. 


Anyone who knew parts 


of the New Testament by heart taught others in secret, 
feats of memory extraordinary to our minds are recorded in 
the prosecutions of the bishops. 

Tindale’s hand was the master hand in the forging, and he 


suffered most, spending sixteen months in dungeon at 


Vilvorde before his martyrdom. He wrote to the Marquis of 


Bergen-op-Zoom asking for a Warni cap umong his voods to 


be given him, ~ for I suffer extremely from cold in the head. 
I wish also permission to have a candle in the evening. for it 
is Wearisonu to sit alone in the dark. But above all, nav 
Hebrew Bible, Hebrew Grammar. 


In England by the time of Tindale’s imprisonment (for which 


and Hebrew Dictionary.” 


Rome was responsible) the publication of an English version 
had been, though not authorized, winked at by Henry VIII., 
and for the rest of the century the pother centred round the 
choice of the 


choice of the version, and finally round the 


combination of versions to be used for the making of the 
Authorized Version of 1611. 

Dr. Baikie’s story really ends at 1611, though he has a 
chapter on the later history, and passes sane judgment on 
the Revised Version and Dr. Moffatt’s translation. He has 
produced a work which, while in no way original, and rather 
waggish over the fibs of James I., was very much wanted, 
We have nothing else so readable and yet so comprehensive 
on the coming into being of the Authorized Version; too 
often the child's idea that God sat down with a good quill pen 
and wrote it is superseded in maturity by the spare knowledge 


that He did not. 


The Perfect Husband 


The Art of Making a Perfect Husband. By a Husband. 
Noel Douglas. 5s.) 
Tus is a manual of cynical advice, written for husbands 
by a husband, who (his publisher informs us) modestly conceals 
an international reputation under the cloak of anonimity. 
The author approaches his task in an anxious spirit, which 
is not surprising, for everything that can be said about the 
state of holy matrimony has already been said not once but a 
thousand times! He seems resigned to the fact that his book 
will be read mainly by disgruntled wives and anticipatory 


spinsters, yet hankers wistfully after the reading public of 


married men to whom after all it is addressed. ‘ In spite 


of what has been previously stated, it has not by any means 


been written solely to gratify feminine curiosity.” This 
wavering attack is a mistake. Aphorisms are ticklish 


things, liable to rouse a contradictory spirit in the mest docile 
of readers, and like bombs ought to be hurled at their victims 
with promptitude and_ skill. Another disadvantage of 


aphorisms is that they are liable to degenerate into truisms. 
The author of this book has not altogether escaped this pitfall, 


“It is one of the worst conjugal crimes 
> 


as for instance : 
for a husband to deny his wife a child if she desires one. 
It is only fair to mention, however, that the author particularly 
begs husbands not to be impatient with the flagrantly obvious, 
He proceeds to analyse the four truisms that must be com- 
prehended by aspirants to perfect husbandship. 

The first relates to the nature of romantic love. As one 
would expect, he gives it the usual drubbing: ** Ordinary 
and undeveloped persons wish to marry because they are in 
Only exceptional and highly developed persons refuse 
A hard saying, but 


love. 
to marry because they are in love.” 
whether worthy to be received or not is another matter, 
* Every person of discretion admits nowadays ~ (why nowa- 
days ?) * that it is safer to marry a friend than a sweetheart.” 
Surely experience proves that married friends are just as liable 
as married sweethearts to find themselves in the Divorce Court ? 
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Then follows an interesting analysis of the second truism. 
The author divides human nature up into three main types, 
Love, Power and Wisdom, which can be sub-divided up into 
the good and the bad. The reaction of these various types 
when joined together in marriage makes entertaining and 
instructive reading. 

This leads him to the ** nature of marriage ~* which is mainly 
concerned with advising husbands how to fall out of love 
gracefully. So far so good, but when the anonymous husband 
advances to a consideration of the “nature of women” 
he falls into a quagmire, for he seems to have derived his 
conception of womankind from a study of Dera, David 
Copperfield’s child-wife. The pettish darling he depicts is 
not the woman of to-day. Equally old-fashioned is his 
assertion that most women dislike their own sex. His 
advice to the husband to admire his wife’s new dress savours 
of the home columns of a Sunday newspaper. The relation- 
ships of modern married couples do not run on these lines. 

The author then produces an aphorism that he confidently 
expects will prove shocking to the orthodox, namely, that 
“a husband who cannot give his wife children should permit 
her to have a child by another man if she so wishes.’ Inability 
to understand the feminine character could hardly go further. 
What woman with any affection for her husband would want 
to have a child by another man? The idea would be laughable 
if it were not repulsive. 

The last part of the book is the best, for the author loses 
the semi-flippant tone which characterizes the remainder, 
Of jealousy he says, * Real love has more desire to give than 
to obtain,” and there is a good definition of that attractive 
person “une belle femme avec Vesprit Cun honnéte homme.” 
Yet when one has turned the last page, the reader remains 
convinced of the futility of trying to be happy by plan. 
Perhaps if the truth were known, perfect husbandship, like 
the Kingdom of Heaven, is to be obtained more by child-like 
faith than by all the aphorisms in the world. Anyhow, 
the idea of what constitutes a perfect husband varies 
considerably. A charwoman once said to me: “Ive got a 
good “usband, though *e ‘asn’t done a stroke of work for 
ten years”! MAGDALEN KINnG-IIALL, 


Two Shikar Books 


Sport and Wild Life in the Deccan. By Brigadier-Ceneral 
R. G. Burton. (Seeley, Service. 21s.) 

Tiger and other Game. By Coloncl A. F. Stewart. Second 
Edition. (Lengmans. 16s.) 

GeNnerat Burron’s skill with the pen is equal to his prowess 

with a rifle. Some of the stories of his tracking panther and 

tiger in his early days, although written with a becoming 

modesty, are truly amazing to any old shikari who reads with 

an understanding of the risks faced with the high heart of 

youth. 

The author's information on the habits of tigers and other 
animals is not only interesting in itself, but valuable material 
for the naturalist, and the chapters on man-eaters, while 
calinly matter of fact, will make the reader’s blood run cold. 
The book ends on a milder note. There is a chapter on wolf 
children, which General Burton declares are nearly always 
idiots : we have ourselves seen such a one in the asylum at 
Barcilly, but he does not review the evidence of the various 
more or less authentic ** Mowglis ” and pronounce judgment. 
* Wild Life in a Cotswold Garden ” is a pleasant conclusion 
to a very interesting book, written with a certain vigour of 
style not commonly associated with famous sportsmen. 
Readers with an histor#al bent will be interested in * The 
footsteps of Wellington,” for General Burton has many 
volumes to his credit as an archivist and knows every inch of 
the country where the future Duke first won his renown. At 
the field of Assaye, where Colonel Wellesley outflanked an 
enormously superior force of Mahrattas, his orderly Dragoon 
had his head taken off by a cannon-ball. The body was kept 
in place by the holster and it was some time before the 
charger could rid itself of its ghastly burden : Colonel Wellesley 
at the most crucial moments of a crucial battle was as calin 
as on parade. Like Waterloo, “ it was a near thing.” 

Colonel Stewart's book is written for subalterns and others 
in India who cannot afford the semi-regal splendours of a 


pukka bundobust and it is full of practical advice. We observe 
with interest that Mr. Champion's With a Camera in Tigerland 
(reviewed at length in the Spectator) has earned this veteran 
sportsman’s praise : would that the fashion of photographing 
instead of killing became popular. The book is a second 
edition, so we can do no more than mention a particularly 
interesting chapter on hawking. There can be no finer 
sport for those whose life is destined to be passed ainong 
Indians, for it will bring them into touch with the landowners 
and peasants of the countryside in a way nothing else can, 
Of this sport Colonel Stewart says, “ Everyone adniires 
quickness, power and pluck. The hawk has all these as well 
as good looks.” To ride out on the glorious plains of India 
with a blood horse under the saddle and a falcon on the wrist 
is a joy incommunicable to those who have not experienced 
it. The pictures in Colonel Stewart’s book bring to the old 
Anglo-Indian a nostalgia for those shaded banyan groves 
where we pitched our camps and the sandy reed-fringed 
nullahs where we waited, nerves tense, for the presaging 
peacocks, the nilghai, the sounder of pig, and last of all the 
striped lord of the jungle. 


Fiction 
Money, Religion, Love 


The Three Passions. Hamilton. (Hurst and 
Blackett. 7s. 6d.) 

No Road. By Philip Gribble. (Benn. 7s. 6d.) 

A Brood of Ducklings. By Frank Swinnerton. 


7s. 6d.) 


By Cosmo 
(Hutchinson, 


* Money, Religion, Love —these are the three great passions 
that have swayed mankind since the hour of their discovery, 
and wili continue to do so as long as man exists.” Thus 
writes Mr. Cosmo Hamilton in the preface to his latest novel, 
in the first three sections of which he erects a stage upon which, 
in * Book Four,’ Money, Religion, and Love fight a deadly 
combat one against another. 

The scheme of the story is ingenious enough. John Battle 
Wrexham, Viscount Bellamont, is the self-made * Shipping 
King.” His wife, Lilith, is vain, selfish, and eccentric, and 
spends most of her time in the society of various cliques of 
jazz-mad ** perverts.” There is one son, Philip, whom we 
first see at Oxford. In anticipation of the great day when 
Philip will join him in his office, John already runs_ his 
immense Thames-side business under the name of ** Wrexham 
and Son”; but Philip manifests an odd streak of sensitiveness 
and idealism that makes him recoil from the smoke and 
clamour of the shipbuilding yards. But, while John is indul- 
gent and willing to bide his time, there is one person who 
has resolved that Philip shall become the ** Son” of ** Wrex- 
ham and Son ™ with the least possible delay : and that person 
is Lady Victoria Burlington, known to her intimates as 
* Blossie.” The daughter of the good-natured but improvi- 
dent Duke of Dover, who has gambled his fortune away, 
Blossie must needs marry money, and she is the more 
determined to * catch” Philip because, in her own sensuous 
way, she really loves him. We cannot follow the plot through 
all its ramifications. Suffice it to say that battle is finally 
joined between John’s materialism, Blossie’s sensuality — 
underlying which, however, there is always loyalty—and 
Philip’s religious bent, which causes him for a time to enter 
an Anglo-Catholic retreat. In the end, each of these three 
characters learns a necessary lesson. John, dying in tragic 
circumstances, is brought to see the vanity of wealth sought 
for its own sake ; Blossic realizes that love must be something 
more than physical passion; while Philip, emerging from 
his retreat and at last filling the ofli¢e stool that has so long 
awaited him, appreciates the significance of the old Duke of 
Dover's words: * Don’t be a dog in the manger. Don’t 
keep God on your altar. Bring Him into your works.” 

Such is Mr. Hamilton’s theme, and a very good one it is. 
3ut a conception of this sort, if it is really to be driven home, 
needs to be treated with reverence ; and here, unfortunately, 
Mr. Hamilton fails. He is too able and vigorous a writer 
not to be interesting and readable ; but he is too much of 
u caricaturist, and far too cynical and facetious, to give true 
vitality to spiritual issues. His interest in religion— 
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seems to be akin to that manifested 
* stunt ” Press. 


reluctantly as we say it 
at the moment by the 

Less scintillating, but more soberly satisfying, is Mr. 
Gribble’s No Road. Were Money is the one presiding passion ; 
and, though there is little explicit moralizing. the story is a 
sincere and eloquent commentary on the futility of a man’s 
gaining the world and losing his own soul. Geoffrey Lamb 
js the son of a self-made stockbroker who, essentially weak, 
worships money for the sense of power which it gives him. 
He tyrannizes over his wife and son, until Geoffrey determines 
to break adrift from him, and, at any cost, to make money 
for himself. Whether Geoffrey's wonderful * deals ~ on the 
Stock Exchange are in accord with probability, Mr. Arthur 
Kiddy could decide better than ourselves. At all events, 
the book is true enough in principle. Geoffrey grows rich, 
only to discover that he has sacrificed his wife’s love and 
everything else that really makes life worth living. Simple 
enough in outline, the tale is filled in with such fidelity of 
domestic detail that it will grip all readers who enjoy the 
natural delineation of character. 

The three passions all find a place in Mr. Swinnerton’s 
pages: but they are subdued to the environment in which 
they move. The story is a study of the relationships between 
a father and his two daughters. Ferdinand Meadows is a 
shy. exquisite, fastidious gentleman of the old school, living, 
wi luxury. Rhoda, his 


vivacious, impulsive younger daughter, is the apple of his 


th his art treasures, in refined 


eve: while Catherine, two years her senior, is domesticated 
and apparently passionless, though her stillness finally proves 
to have been the stillness of deep waters. Very little happens, 
though Rhoda has an * escapade ~ before marrying a young 
Socialist whom her father so much distrusts at the start. 
But the main characters, and the daughters’ various friends, 
are drawn with great delicacy the dialogue is at once lively 
and natural; and there is quiet charm of atmosphere. 
Gitbertr Tuomas, 


A MIRROR FOR WITCHES. By Esther Forbes. (Heine- 
mann. 7s. 6d.)—This is an unusual novel, admirably pro- 
duced, with some dramatic woodcuts by Robert Gibbings 
incisively appropriate to the text. The story of Doll Bilby, 
the Breton child, who in New England grew into a witch. is 
told by an inimical spectator who gloatingly believes in her 
guilt. The savage zest of this narrator gives the tale a queer 
flavour like that which Browning imparted to his poem on the 
burning of the Grand Master of the Temple: but the pathos 
and sweetness of the odd exotic child come luminously through 
the perverted chronicle. Doll has been rescued as a child by 
Captain Bilby when she runs naked at a pyre in Brittany 
whereon burn both her parents. She is dearly loved by him, 
but regarded with hatred by his wife. When the family 
settles near Salem the child becomes slightly suspect. From 
her own solitudes she evokes lost memories, and begins to 
fancy she remembers diabolic visions. Mr. Bilby dies. 
Timothy Thumb loves her madly in her searlet tiffany, the 
black bull ** Ahab ~ obeys her, and the mother of the Thumb 
Twins accuses her of putting a spell on her children. So there 
is a great trial with two judges, and the famous Mr. Increase 
Mather. Only Mr. Zellev, the preacher. in later years to be 
hanged as a warlock himself, will befriend her. Poor Dolly 
has had a lover whom she believes to be the devil. She thinks 
he comes to comfort her in the end: and she dies before the 
hangman gets her. It is all very realistically done: Dolly's 
dreams and desires become natural and possible. The book 
shows remarkable intelligence, and Dolly seems a creature of 
hunted foreign grace in that cruel New England where Quaker 
women must sit in the stocks. 


CHILDREN OF THE PEACE. By Barbara’ Golden. 
(Chapman and Hall. 7s. 6d.)—The promise of The Sleeping 
Sword is maintained in this new study of a pest-War family. 
The father, Gabriel Maby, an affluent self-made man, is 
redeemed from grossness by a certain deep-seated humour 
and kindness. His second wife. Kate, is a lady and an all- 
comprehending mother. Of their children, the book is chiefly 
concerned with two. Bertie has been in prison as a con- 
scientious objector, more as a matter of pose than conviction ; 
and his unconquerable instinct is to funk every situation that 
seems difficult. Dinah, his sister, resembles Goya's ** Dona 
Isabel,” and is brightly impudent. Bertie, useless at any job, 
tries to write a novel called Distortion, encouraged by Rona 
Silverwood, a young lady who, though supported by her family, 
preaches a fierce masculine independence, and edits an 
advanced magazine. He reaches a point where he is about to 
save himself and Rona by becoming an honest lover : but his 
nerve again refuses a critical moment. Dinah, on the other 
hand, out for an adventurous career, falls in love with a 
shaken, serious man of letters called Robin, who has been 


blown up three times in the War. She marries him. and, 
after some perplexities, makes a success of it. The absurdities 
of the studios. the cant of outré magazines, the demands of 
the New Young, all gloriously living on their wealthy parents, 
are agreeably satirized. Robin's conversation is exasperating 
and amusing ; and Dinah—who observes with surprise, ** Am 
I a one-man woman, do you think? I thought I was too 
good-looking “-—by the time she goes dancing off the scene 
with Robin after her, has captured the reader's affection. 
Children of the Peace is a gay and sympathetic story, with some 
acute observation of post-War psychology ; and it is dis- 
tinctly well written. 

QUIET CITIES. By Joseph Hergesheimer. (Knopf. 
7s. 6d.)--In a series of short stories Mr. Hergesheimer has 
allowed his imagination to invest with life the America of an 
earlier and more peaceful day than our own. He takes nine 
cities, including Philadelphia, Boston, Washington, and New 
Orleans : and, devoting a separate tale to each city, he so 
contrives Incident and character as to capture the peculiar 
bygone atmosphere of the place in question. Here is an 
excellent scheme, having the interest of history as well as 
fiction. Mr. Hergesheimer reveals himself, once again, as 
a writer of insight and charm, as well as of exceptional power. 

IN THESE DAYS. By Robert Brymer. (Brentano's, 
7s. 6d.)--This novel deals with modern industrial unrest. 
The scene is a Northern city, with its mills and ironwork 
The hero is Tim Turner, an ardent young Socialist who finds 
employment under the Quaker ironmaster, Mark Brough, 
and lodgings with John lerris, also a Quaker and one of 
Brough’s foremen. The characters of Brough, Ferris and 
Tim himself are, in the carly stages, so naturally drawn, and 
the whole industrial atmosphere is so well suggested, that the 
story awakens great expectations. But its development is 
disappointing. Mr. Brymer drifts into melodrama good 
enough of its own kind, but worthless as a serious reflection 
of current social problems, 


General Knowledge Questions 


+} 


Ovr weekly prize of one guinea for the best thirteen Questions 





submitted is awarded this week to Miss J. EK. Lowe, 
158 Portsdown Road. W. 9. for the following : 
Classical Questions 

1. Who was the first Athenian Archor 

2. In what battle did Aeschylus tight 

3. What was Caligula’s real nam 

4. After what batile did Julius ¢ : send 1 lispatch Vevd, 
vidi, vu é 

5. What Athenian was called ** the Just 

6. Who introduced Hor to Maecenas ” 

7. Who is the Greek counterpart of the Vicar of Bri 

8. What title was accorded to Cicero for crushing the Cat 
c onspirac \ 

9. How did Demosthenes die ? 

10. What connexion was. thers betwee I { Julius 
Caesar ? 

11. Who founded the Peripatetic Sel of philos 

12. By how many jurymen was Socrates tried ? 

13. Which is the only extant statue which we know by direct 


evidence to be the original work of a Greek master 


Answers will be found on page 418. 
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More Books of the Week 


(Continued from page 403.) 


Mr. Hilaire Belloc has chosen of late to rewrite history in 
the supposed interests of the Roman Catholic Church. The 
third volume of his History of England recently dealt with the 
eve of the Reformation. Now he surveys that movement as a 
whole in a highly controversial essay, How the Reformation 
Happened (Jonathan Cape, 10s. 6d.). While Mr. Belloc 
rightly rejects the old notion that the Renaissance was due to 
material causes like the fall of Constantinople, he is inclined to 
believe that material causes like the Black Death of 1349 and 
the conquest of Hungary by the Turks in 1526 contributed 
directly or indirectly to the Reformation. It is well to be 
reminded that the Turkish victory at Mohacs weakened the 
Empire just when Lutheranism was becoming formidable. 
But the Empire had long been feeble and could not in any 
event have crushed the new religious movement. Mr. Belloc 
is severe on the English nobility who had acquired Church 
lands; for him, they and not Elizabeth, ** poor woman,” 
were the villains of the piece who prevented England from 
remaining in communion with Rome. He is bitter enough, 
in his reference to the Armada, to describe Drake as “a 


brave, first-rate sea captain, murderer and thief.’ | Does 
such writing serve any useful purpose? We doubt it. 
* * * * 


Pain is a mechanism of perfection: it warns the sufferer, 
it teaches the surgeon, it preserves life. Dr. MacKenna 
writes well of it in the pleasani * Affirmations ™ series edited 
by Dr. Percy Dearmer, and published by Messrs. Benn at 1s. 
each. Mr. Poynter writes of Christian Catholicism, pleading 
for the * heatifie vision,” not for the rigid and visible unity 
of any formulary. Mr. Hunter has sensible views on Keeping 
Sunday, ard Dr. Mansbridge on The Educated Life. 

* * * * 

To the same series. Sir William Beach Thomas contributes a 
paper which our readers will be glad to know of, for they will 
enjoy it. It is called The Happy Village (Benn, 1s.), and 
describes in Sir William’s inimitable way a village before 
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and after the War, with reflexions on the “* Green Rising,’ 
as he names the accelerated evolution of the countryside 
This thin volume is packed full of common sense and intimate 
first-hand knowledge of conditions, both in rural England and 
all over the Seven Seas. 

* * * * 

The Ecstasies of De Quincey (Harrap, 7s. 6d.) is a selection 
of the purpler passages of De Quincey’s writings, with an 
admirable introduction by Mr. Thomas Burke. Here is De 
Quincey on a very modern topic, ** The Glory of Motion,” with 
especial regard to the quick distribution of news : ** The mail 
coach it was that distributed over the face of the land, like 
the opening of apocalyptic vials, the heart-shaking news of 
Trafalgar, of Salamanca, of Vittoria, of Waterloo.” What 
gorgeous stuff! Mr. Burke aptly alludes to the processional 
peal and rhythm of sentences such as these. 

* * * * 

The Richards Press is publishing a series of small manuals 
under the title of The Modern Pictorial Library (1s. each), 
They are chiefly interesting for their illustrations, widely 
gathered, and chosen to make a popular appeal. The tw 
before us are The Dawn of British Literature, by S. P. B. Mais 
and Mythology, by Ernest Granger. ‘They are more in thy 
nature of magazines to be looked through than of texts to 
be studied. The title of Mr. Granger's number is a little 
misleading ; it deals only with the mythology of Greece and 
Rome. 

* * * * 

Mr. Henry Salt is the oldest surviving Eton master but one 
and has written pleasant and liberal-minded reminiscences of 
the great school in Memories of Bygone Eton (Hutchinson, 
10s. 6d.). He is no uncritical Old Etonian revelling in an 
impossibly perfect tradition. He criticizes freely and frankly, 
and, on the whole, justly. He attacks corporal punishment 
strongly, especially when administered with the birch, and 
there is an interesting chapter on William Johnson (Cory), 
the brilliant and unhappy author of Jonica and tutor of many 
distinguished men. There is also a chapter ** In Praise of the 
‘Crib’: the schoolboy will join us in wishing that all 
public school masters had reached Mr. Salt’s degree of broad- 


mindedness. 
te * * * 


The publication of single poems in decorative booklet form 
does not especially appeal to us— it seems just a little precious 
—-but it must be said that the Ariel poem series (Faber and 
Gwyer, Is. each) is being produced very attractively indeed. 
In the new booklets the kingfisher lyric by W. H. Davies, 
illustrated by William Nicholson, is a gem of collaboration 
three charmingly simple verses and a design in vivid colours 
giving a fine impression of the kingfisher’s flight above the 
water—and Mr. Siegfried Sassoon’s quiet-toned poem ‘To My 
Mother,” with drawings by Stephen Tennant, is scarcely less 
successful. Mr. Hilaire Belloc’s ** Chanty of the Nona,” with 
decorations and music by himself, should appeal to coastwise 
sailors the world over. Other contributors to the series are 
Walter de la Mare, T. S. Eliot—-whose poem, * A Song for 
Simeon,” has not had justice done to it in the illustrations 
Humbert Wolfe, Edmund Blunden, Harold Monro, and Edith 
Sitwell. The design for Miss Sitwell’s poem, which is the old 
* Lily O’Grady, Silly and Shady ~ stuff is a masterpiece of 
inanity. 

* * * * 

The gifts of Mr. Will If. Ogilvie and Mr. Lionel Ldwards run 
well together. Mr. Ogilvie can tell a hunting story in verse 
with rapidity and charm, and he can give a good, sparkling 
picture of the English countryside. Mr. Kdwards’ illustra- 
tions are softer and lower in tone than Mr. Ogilvie’s verses : 
they are complimentary to them. The one is more bracing, 
the other more contemplative. Their last collaboration is in 
A Handful of Leather (Constable, 14s.). Those who have 
enjoyed their previous volumes will find the new one just as 
delightful. 

* * * * 

Anyone who wants to build A Real Log Cabin is recom 
mended to buy Mr. Chilson Aldrich’s book of that name 
(Macmillan, 17s.). The illustrations are good and accompanied 
by an agreeable text. 

* * * * 

Mr. J. C. M. Nichols’ Birds of Marsh and Mere (Heath 

Cranton, 7s. 6d.) is priced as now shown, 
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ApvVERTISER’S ANNOUNCEMENT, 


HOW 


TH YUSANDS of men and women are held back in 
life because they are afraid. They have lost confi- 


dence in themselves. They are afraid of something, 


they don’t exactly know what. Sometimes they are 
afraid of the Future. Sometimes they fear the effect 
of being thrown up against some stronger and more 
vital personality than themselves. Sometimes they are 
afraid of the consequences of s/ction even if it is only 





“FEAR IS DEAD—KILLED BY PELMANISM” 
A CLERGYMAN RECOVERED HIS LOST 


NERVE 


the action of opening the door of their employer's 
or of ringing someone up on the telephone. Son 

they are troubled by fits of Depression (that curse of 
modern times) and by strange, irrational fears and mor- 
bid thoughts which haunt them, interfere with their work: 
and make their lives miserable. But there is no reason 
why they should go on being in this state. These fears 
can be killed by Pelmanism, as the following letter from 
a Clergyman shows: 


room 


climes 


“‘ Three years ago I completed a course of Pelmanism. 


**T began in a horrible neurasthenic state of 18 years’ standing, with an 
impaired Will, an impaired Memory, utter lack of Self-Confidence, and full 


of Fears. 


“ After a few weeks of the Course I was told (by someone ignorant of my 


taking it) that I looked brighter and more alert. 
I finished the Course with a clear and calmer 


and still show themselves. 


Certainly the benefits zrew 


mind; a restored Memory of good capacity; a stronger Will and such Confi- 
dence that I have undertaken and do undertake, duties and responsibilities 
such as would have been quite impossible a few years age. 

“ The latest evidence of the benefits received is that I crossed to Belgium 


this year by the Dover-Ostend route. 


This may appear to be a trifle, but 


when I consider that the idea of being on a ship has, for 21 years, been the 
cause of innumerable nightmares, I look on the voyage as the greatest victory 


of my life. 


This fear is dead—killed by Pelmanism. 


“I certainly got my money’s worth and a bit over, and look back with 
pleasure to the work of the Course, and the courtesy I received at the hands 


of the staff.’’ 


PELMANISM helps to banish such irrational but 

harmful “ fears” as these as though they had never 
been. It makes you sure of yourself and of your own 
scientifically-trained and  consciously-directed powers. 
It gives you that sane, sensible Self-Confidence which 
wins the confidence of others, and enables you to make 
your presence felt in the world and to get ahead when, 
without it, you would have fallen behind. And it gives 
you much more than that. It trains your mind and 
mereases your Efficiency. It trains your senses and 
enables you to cultivate an appreciation of the finer 
things of life. It drives away Depression and Morbid 
Thoughts and develops Self-Reliance, Self-Restraint 
an] Mental Poise and Balance. Not only does it help 
you to increase your Earning Power, but it gives you a 
sane, sensible, cheerful outlook on life. 


y 


A Business Man writes: “J have no fears now; they 
have all disappeared. Aly rather timid disposition has 
become a resolved, determined disposition. My capacity 
jor werk is far greater than that of a year ago.” 

(G 31,329.) 


\ Teactier writes: “J have more Self-Confidence 
and am not so subject to fits of Depression.” 
(D 32,263.) 


A CLERK writes: “J am very happy to tell you that 
I have benefited greatly since commencing this Course, 
especially since my greatest weaknesses are Shyness and 
Lack of Self-Confidence. Aly nervousness has practi- 
cally gone, and I feel a different person.” 
(S 30,745.) 


A Snor Assistant writes: “The chief benefits I 
have derived from the Course are: Increased Self-Con- 
fidence, greater interest, wider outlook, keener mental 
grasp, more tenacious memory, ability to do more and 
vetter work with greater speed and less fatigue, and the 
formulating of an ambition. I am now living a life of 
purpose and true achievement,” 

(P 32,187.) 








(B 30,206. ) 








. , — ; . . 
A Civint Servant writes: “J began the Course in a 
2 as oie fe 
State of mental disiress caused fears and a jor ding 
" of : er ° 2 
of evu / Have Succeeded lil 7 Gubiiud ( 4 C and 
driving these away. I have thus acgiuired a calinness 
of; outlor k lial reflects itsel 1) j wWOrrk, til Hi \ il- 
J ‘ ie J J : 
versation and it my appearai 
(7 199.) 
+ . r 5 
A NwrseE writes: “J have fy 
On life and have to a large extei Ve Vi I | Mi ind 
\ : ae eee , : it 
and body. No matier how tired and dismal 1 inay feel 
on waking, before I am half-ca ercises 
I jeel quite cheerjul and read 1} 
. i oe 1m 
{ \ ra TZ 
AN TENGINEER writes: ~ I Aidc'e a iHeCA UiUCCCSSAKYV 
c ~ ? - JL. - 4) . A, "I s 
fears. I can now talk with confi e to my sitperiors, 
aierea previ sly l was ra ee liicd l € lus red. 


Readers, by enrolling for the revised Pelman Co , 
are now able to utilise for their own personal advantage 
the results of the latest Psychological research, and 
(under the expert direction of the instructers of the 
Pelman Institute) to apply recognised Vsychological 
principles to the solution of their own personal difficul- 
ties in Professional, Business and Social Lif 

Pelmanism is fully explained in an interesting book 


im ay 
entitled “ The [thicient Mind.” Read in this book how 
Pelmanism  banishes Depression, Mind-Wandering, 
Forgetfulness, Timidity, Lack of Contidence and Inde- 
cision, and how it develops in their place Observation, 
Initiative, Concentration, Seli-Confidence, Optimism, 
Cheerfulness, Organising Power,  Resourcefulness, 
Business Acumen, a Good Memory, the Power of 
Thinking Creatively and other equally valuable qualities, 


The Pelman Institute will be pleased to send a free copy 
of this book to any reader of the Spectator who writes 
for it to-day to the Secretary, The Delman Institute, 
96 Pelman House, Bloomsbury Street, London, W.C. 1, 

Readers who would like to call at the Institute are cordially 
invited to do so. “The Chief Consuliant will be pleased to have 
a talk with them on any matter affecting their personal efficiency 
and no fee willbe charaed for his advice, 
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ROUND AFRICA | AFRICA & INDIA 
68 Days from £100 | 96 Days from £125 
Sailing from 
LONDON JANUARY 19, 1929 
BY 


ss. City oF NAGPUR 


16,756 tons Displacement 
Specially designed for Tropical Service 








grant Shore Excursions at all Ports, 






For full particulars apply 


y V/ 
FLIERMAN&BUCKNALL 4/1, 
STEAMSHIP CO. LTD. 


104-6, LEADENHALL STREET, 



























INTERNATIONAL 
OIL DIPLOMACY 


The Facts should 
be known by every 
Voter, Investor, 
Motorist, Pacifist, 

and Politician. 


IGHT FOR 


et Out ~ Ol iL BY 


LUDWELL 
DENNYo 


In this volume, Ludwell Denny traces the long and bitter 
competition between the Oil Companies and between the 
Governments who take their orders from “ Oil.” 


The story is an amazing revelation. The Disarmament 
fiasco, “ Stolen petrol,” the Arcos raid, the Mosul tangle, 
the occupation of Nicaragua . . . these and other 
recent episodes are interconnected with the world-wide 
scramble for petroleum. 








ALFRED A. 37 BEDFORD SQUARE, 
KNOPF LTD. “Sa LONDON. 
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ENJOY a LARGER 
INCOME and LIVE 
LONGER ! 


If you depend on investments for your income 
you are probably only getting about 5% on you 
Capital, and you may not be sure of that or of 
the safety of your money. 


Supposing you can get 13% guaranteed for 
as long as ever you live, then you would be able 
to indulge in more of the comforts of life and be 
relieved of all anxiety. Both advantages will 
tend to lengthen your life. 


13% GUARANTEED 


for as long as you live. 





A man of 70 can obtain from the Sun Life of 
Canada an Annuity equivalent to 13° on his 
| capital. If his health is impaired, a larger Annuity 
| will be granted. Older and younger ages get 
| proportionately higher and lower rates, and all 
| receive advantages exclusive to Sun of Canada 
| | Annuitants. 





| There are many other forms of Sun of Canada 
| Annuities—Joint Life, Annuities with guaran- 
| teed return of Capital, Deferred Annuities, and 
| Educational Annuities. Why not let us send you 
particulars? Remember the offer is made to 
_you by the leading Annuity Co.—a Company 
_with Government-Supervised Assets exceeding 
£82,000,000. In confidence, write, giving exact 
date of birth. 


Address your inquiry to J. F. Junkin 
(Manager), Sun Life Assurance Co. of Canada 
(Division 13), 2, 3 and 4 Cockspur Street, 
Trafalgar Square, London, S.W. |. 








New Specialist Novels 


JEN. Mrs. ALFrep WinGate, Author 
of “ A Servant of the Mightiest. ai 


«Another and even better volume of ro mantic history 
written in the Stately manner.”’—Puncu. 
“An extremely able work.’’—Sprcrator. 


PENNY WISE. M. Revet, Author 

of “* This Desirable Residence.” 
** An unassuming, sincere Story of very pleasant 
quality.” —Times Lrr. Sup.“ Miss Revel! writes 
extremely well.”’-—MorninG Post. 


VIA ROMANA. E.Cc. ALDER. 

Al problem fludy of a girl—vowed to 

Poverty,  Chasti ity, Obedience in an 
Anglican Sifterhood—driven by conscience into the 
Catholic Church. Her Story ts observed, in its 
“ittleness and its greatness, with radiant penetrati on 
and nill attratt ail who have known such pilgrimages 
o sincerity. (Ready October.) 
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Motors and Motoring.—Il.—1929 Cars and their Prices 


Ix the Spectator of September 15th T dealt with some of the 
motor ¢ar manufacturers) programmes for 1929, and here, 
and in a subsequent article, it is proposed to give details of 
the models and prices of further makes, both British and 
foreign. ; 

The two Rolls-Royce chassis have not been altered in any 
material way for the coming season, nor have the prices been 
changed. It is the policy of the firm to add little refinements 
to the mechanism, as and when such improvements can be 
made. The 20 h.p. chassis sells at £1.185. and the 40 50 
at £1.850 or £1.900 with the extra long wheel-base. It may 
be recalled that both the engines have six cylinders, with 
overhead valves worked by push rods, and in both cases there 
js a crankshaft bearing each side of every crank. The gear- 
poxes have four forward speeds, and the Rolls-Royce six- 
prake system is incorporated in both machines. The wheel- 
hase and track of the Twenty are 10 ft. 9in. and 4 ft. 8 in., 
and those of the 40 50 12 ft. and 4 ft. 10 ins., the longer wheel- 
base being 6} in. more. The company in addition of course 
to the exhibits to be shown at Olympia from October 11th to 
th, are showing in Paris from October 4th to the 14th. — It 
js almost needless to add that these two cars represent the 
highest class of motor production, not only in Great Britain, 
but in the world. 

in the Fiat range of 1929 cars there is a new six-cylinder 
model of 17,50 h.p. This chassis, with its 9 ft. 6in. wheel- 
base and 4ft. 7 in. track, is moderately priced at £295. The 
five-seated tourer costs £340. and the five-seated saloon, which 
has four doors and cellulose finish in duotone— like the two- 
seater, five-seated tourer, and the coupé—£425. The general 
lesign is clean and the engine has a capacity of 2.244 c.c. 
The crankshaft is carried in seven bearings and has a vibration 
damper in front. The valves are side by side, and the camshaft 
and dvnamo are driven by a chain. which can be adjusted 
externally. There is a hot-spot for the mixture, and ignition 
is by battery and coil, with partly automatic and partly hand 
control. Both water and oil circulations are forced and there 
isan oil purifier on the dash. A single-plate clutch passes the 
power to a four-speed gear-box with central control. The 
propellor shaft is of the open type. The four-wheel brakes are 
f the customary Fiat design and are partly self-energizing. 
The chassis suspension is half elliptical. This model gives a 
body space of 7 ft. 11 in. English coach work is employed on 
the 2 3-seater. the five-seated tourer and the drop-head 
coupe. The other three models are of 9, 12, and 26.8 nominal 
horsepower. The first two have 4-cylinder engines and the 
last six cylinders. The 9 h.p. chassis is listed at £160, and prices 
for the complete cars run up to £240 for the four-door Wey- 
mann saloon. The wheelbase and track of this, the smallest 
member of the Fiat family, are 8 ft. 42 in. and 3 ft. 114 in. 
This Nine engine has an overhead camshaft and ignition is 
by magneto. The oiling is forced throughout. There are 
three forward speeds and these are changed by a centrally- 
placed lever. A pedal controls the four-wheel brakes and a 
central hand lever the back brakes. The half-elliptical springs 
are splayed and have snubber leaves. The Twelve is of 
1460 cc. The crankshaft is carried in three bearings, the 
valves are on the near side, and the tappets are readily acces- 
sible. Pumps are fitted to help the circulation of both the 
water and the oil. A multiple steel dise clutch is used and the 
gear-box has four forward speeds with an off-side control 
lever. The whole of the differential and the cardan shaft can 
be withdrawn from the rear end of the axle casing. This 
chassis has six brakes. The springs are half elliptical front 
and back, those at the rear being underhung. The wheel-base 
and track of the Twelve chassis are 9 ft. O} in. and 4 ft. 7 hin. 
As an example of price the chassis costs £195 and the four-door 
five-seated tourer £265. Lastly there is the 26.8 h.p. model 
which is made in two lengths of wheel-base and width of 
track. The short chassis, with wire wheels, costs £595, and 
the long (11 ft. 9} in. and 4ft. 9} in.) £575. With its six 
cylinders of 85 and 140 mm. this engine has a capacity of 
4,766 ¢.c., and is therefore fully up to heavy work. 

A new production of exceptional interest, coming as it does 
from one of the oldest motor manufacturing firms in the world, 
and one whose cars have always been of the highest grade, is 
the Straight Kight 30 h.p. Lanchester. The Company still 
make their well-known 40 and 21 h.p. cars, and these have 
undergone but little change for the new season. The general 
layout of the new Thirty follows those incorporated in the 
other machines. The cight cylinders have dimensions of 
78.7 and 114 mm. The valves are slightly inclined and are 
worked in the head by rocker arms below a centrally-placed 
camshaft which has seven bearings and is worm-driven by a 
Vertical shaft at the back of the cylinder block. The cight 
throws of the crankshaft are supported by a bearing between 
each pair and ten bearings in all are used. The pistons have 
die-cast aluminium crowns with steel skirts, and there are 
four rings to each piston. ‘The connecting rods are of steel, 


Ignition is by coil and magneto and a distributor for the 
former is above the valve cover and rotated by the camshaft 
through a spiral gear. The water circulation, like that of the 
oil, is forced. and a thermostat governs the temperature of 
the water. The engine is supported in the chassis by bearer 
brackets cast integral with the crankcase and the gear-box. 
The latter has four forward speeds and the gears are controlled 
by an off-side lever. An enclosed propellor shaft delivers the 
power to a Lanchester worm-driven rear axle. The chassis 
has four brakes which are all operated by pedal while the rear 
ones can be applied by hand through independent linkage. 
The steering gear comprised a right and left thread engaging 
with two half sleeves which bear on rollers equidistant from 
the axis of the rocking trunnion. Forward the springs are 
half-elliptical, while the well-known Lanchester cantilever 
suspension is fitted at the back. This long chassis has a wheel- 
base of 11 ft. 10} in., the track is 4 ft. Sin., and the body 
length from the dash is 8 ft. 9 in. The chassis is priced at £1,325. 

The chassis designs of the 10 and 14 h.p. Swifts remain 
much the same for next vear with one considerable exception. 
This is the inclusion of a four-speed box in the case of the Ten 
in place of the former three-speed compenent. The new box 
is assembled with the engine and clutch and changes are made 
by an off-sided lever. The two- and four-seated models of 
Ten are priced as before at £220, the coupé is £235. and the 
fabric saloon £260. An interesting model is an additional 
one of the sun saloon type. The roof is made up of two pieces 
at the front and back of which are roller blinds which can be 
pulled and fixed in any intermediate position. This saloon 
is quoted at £270. A sports saloon is being made for £295. 
The two open models of Fourteen cost £275, and the coach- 
built and fabric saloons £395 and £375 respectively. 

Five models of Triumph Super-Seven are being made for 
1929. These include a coachbuilt saloon with two doors. four 
sliding windows, adjustable bucket seats in front, pneumatic 
upholstery. and cellulose finish, and selling at just over £182, 
a fabric saloon, a two-seater de luxe. a tourer de luxe, and a 
popular tourer. The fabric saloon sells at £172 10s., and the 
least expensive model is £149 10s. The 4-cyl. 7.9 h.p. engine 
is of just over 832 ¢.c. capacity. Side valves are emploved, 
and the timing chain is tensioned automatically. The crank- 
shaft runs in three bearings and the lubrication is forced. 
The clutch is of the single plate type. with multi springs and 
long toggle levers. The three forward speeds and reverse are 
centrally governed. Engine, clutch and gear-box form a unit. 
Underhung worm drive is incorporated in the back axle. 
There are five brakes, the central hand lever working a brake 
on the transmission and a pedal operating hydraulic internally 
expanding brakes on the four wheels. These work 
on the Lockheed principle. and have the latest self-filling 
arrangement, which saves all adjustment except that for long 
periods. The springs in front are half-elliptical and of good 
length, those at the back are quarter elliptical or half canti- 
lever. The Triumph Super-Seven chassis. with its whee!-base 
and track of 6 ft. 9 in. and 3 ft. 6 in. costs £113. ‘The approxi- 
mate weight is 6 ewt. and the overall height of the saloon is 
but 5 ft. 2 in. 

The Minerva programme includes the former three well- 
known models, but the 12.18 is to be called the Eighteen. 
The other two are the 20 24 and the 82 34 h.p.. and these have 
not been altered. As to the Eighteen some of the fins of the 
radiator are now used for cooling the engine oil, which is a good 
plan. Other modifications include the raising of the radiator 
and the fitting of a twin Zenith carburettor. The Eighteen 
chassis costs £425, the 20 24 £700, and the 32.34 h.p. £900. 
These prices show an increase on those of last year. To take 
one or two examples of the prices of complete cars, the four-door 
fabric covered saloon with the Eighteen chassis costs £575, 
the Weymann Van den Plas seven-seated saloons of the 20 24 


brakes 


1 


and 32/34 types are listed respectively at £1,175 and £1,375. 
The standard enclosed drive landaulette or limousine 20 2-4 
and 32,34 are quoted at £1,250 and £1,450. 


I have mentioned the Lea-Francis models and prices for 
1929 in a former article, but the new international figures which 
were set up for twelve hours, thus breaking a world’s record, 
by one of these British cars, are worthy of mention here. At 
Brooklands Track on Wednesday, September 19th, a 14-litre 
Hyper-Sports Lea-Francis car established a new international 
record in Class F. (1,100—1,500 c.c.). | Driven alternately by 
Mr. R. M. V. Sutton and Mr. F. Hallam the Lea-Francis 
covered 960 miles 1,403 yards in twelve hours, maintaining 
an average speed of 80.06 miles an hour. It also set up a new 
British record for Class F. The car was a standard two-seater 
model, being the identical vehicle which ran as No. 26 in the 
International Tourist Trophy road race in Northern Ireland. 

I have several more programmes to deal with such as those 
of Daimler, Humber, Bentley, Renault, and so forth, and these 
must be deferred to the third article of this series. 

Your MororinG CORRESPONDENT, 
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Finance—Public and Private 


Socialists and 


Ture have been two events during the past fortnight 
which have tended once again to revive the old-time 
controversy concerning monetary policy and the banking 
system of the country. It is, perhaps, on the whole, a 
healthy sign of the vitality both of our’monctary and 
banking systems that almost from time immemorial they 
should have been made the subjects of acute and some- 
times even bitter controversy. Both have not only 
survived the criticism, but at various stages of our 
history have proved their great advantage to the country 
as a whole, though usually when the crisis in which the 
merits of these systems have been conspicuously displayed 
has passed there is a recommencement of the old 
criticisms and the old controversies. 
Some Recent Criticism. 

At the last half-yearly Court of the Bank of England 
the usual brief proceedings were varied by a speech from 
one of the newest stockholders—My. Hargraves explained 
that he had only recently become a holder of Bank of 
England stock—in the course of which the speaker 
described the constitution of the Bank of England as 
* archaic,” suggested that the half-yearly Courts might 
be usefully enlivened from time to time by statements 
from, the Governor on the financial situation, and, further, 
that the Board itself might with advantage receive 
additions from the Boards of the joint-stock banks. 
Further, Mr. Hargraves based much of his remarks and 
suggestions upon an article which he said had appeared 
in the monthly ergan of one of the joint-stock banks. 

No New Proposat. 

With his customary courtesy, Mr. Montagu Norman, 
che present Governor of the Bank, briefly replied to 
Mr. Hargraves. He said that while he had not seen the 
magazine referred to, the very fact that it emanated from 
a customer of the Bank made it impossible for him to 
(liscuss its views in public, while as regards the suggestion 
for placing directors of the outside big banks on the 
Board of the Bank of England, Mr. Norman explained 
that the idea was no new one and had been thrashed out 
on many occasions—with the result, he might have added, 
but did not, that the whole City, including the banking 
community itself, is fully appreciative of the objections 
to the course as that suggested by Mr. Hargraves. 

Lasour Commitrer’s Report. 

Curiously enough, on the same day that these inter- 
polations occurred at the Bank Court meeting, there was 
published a Report on Currency, Banking and Credit, 
representing the recommendations of a committee 
appointed by the Labour Party to inquire into banking 
and currency policy. It is that report—which has been 
submitted to and approved by the National Executive 
Committee—which has just been published, and its main 
conclusions, in the form of recommendations, can be 
summarized as follows :— 

1. The control of the Bank of England by a public Corporation 
containing representatives of such essential factors in the community 
as the Treasury, Board of Trade, Industry, Labour, and the 
Co-operative Movement. 

2. The extension of existing banking facilities to people with small 
means by the spread of Municipal and Co-operative Banks 
throughout the country. 

3. Such changes in the banking and financial system as will secure 
that the available supply ot credit and of savings shall be used for 
enterprises of national advantage as distinct from those that are 
useless or socially injurious, and an inquiry into the best method of 
achieving this purpose. 

4. The carrying out of the Genoa Conference proposals of 1922 
for the regulation of the value of gold by international agreement. 

PoLitics AND FINANCE. 

In this and in a subsequent article I propose to deal 
briefly with some aspects of monetary and banking 
policy which have been brought into fresh prominence 
by the two events just mentioned, and more especially 
as regards the Report of the Labour Committec, inas- 
much as it seems probable that some part of its recom- 
mendations may find a place in the Labour plank 


the Banks—I 


at the forthcoming General Election. Indeed, 
the day following the publication of the Report, th 
organ of the Labour Party, the Daily Herald, at ong 
declared that the control of the Bank of England wag 
to be made a General Election issue, and, as is customary 
in these days of pictorial journalism, the article was 
accompanied by a bird’s-eye view of the building of 
the Bank of England, the description underneath being 

“The Bank of England, where behind closed doors, a group of 
men whose names are unknown to the general public, take ig 
secret, decisions of enormous social importance.” 

UNDERMINING CONFIDENCE. 

It is because of the fact that the general public knows 
so little of all that is involved in the monetary and 
credit system of the country, and because it is so difficult 
to bring the facts of the principles involved home to 
them, that those who are better instructed are almost 
daily confronted with the task of having to refute the 
unsound proposals and the unworthy and_ sinister 
suggestions of the spokesmen of the Socialist Party 
who, be it noted, usually preface any exposition of the 
new order of finance and economics by attacking those 
institutions and those systems which have ministered 
to our prosperity in the past. 

Sounp AND Unsounpb Criticism. 

I would like it, of course, to be very clearly understood 
that I am not suggesting that in his recent remarks at 
the half-yearly Court of the Bank of England, Mr, 
Hargraves was imbued with any Socialistic principles 
or desires any more than I would suggest that any 
other critics of the monetary policy of the country, as 
pursued by the Bank of England, have sympathy with 
the Socialistic aims for the nationalizing of the banks 
and the institution of a big credit system. Nevertheless, 
the fact remains that because of these well-known 
desires on the part of one of the great political partics of 
the country, it behoves all who desire to criticize our 
present systems to make such criticism as constructive 
and helpful as possible, for we are living in times when 
merely destructive criticism is rampant, though as 
regards the capitalist system in industry Labour leaders 
are beginning to realize that the war against capitalism 
has cost the country dearly and is largely responsible for 
the unemployment witnessed to-day. 

A WarnInc. 

It seems necessary to sound this note of warning 
with regard to some of the criticism of our present 
monetary and banking system, for there is rather 
a tendency to glorify any challenge of existing 
systems as something reflecting extraordinary heroism, 
and thus I note a weekly contemporary, which lias 
recently been expressing most extraordinary views on 
the extension of the credit system, greets the stock- 
holder who expressed his views at the recent Bank 
Court as taking rank “amongst the world’s unrecog- 
nized heroes.” There is no Constitution or no Organiza- 
tion so sound as to be incapable of improvement, but at 
the same time, if through nearly two and a-half centuries 
an institution embodying the financial and banking 
system of the country and, in a sense, the credit of the 
country, has demonstrated its value to the nation on 
innumerable oceasions, and if, moreover, the latest 
demonstration has been as recent as the Great War 
period of 1914-1918, we shall probably do well to think 
more than once before its proceedings and its policy 
are lightly challenged in public. If all who may not agrce 
in all respects with the policy of the Bank of England 
were to acquire stock as a means of expressing their 
views on fiscal policy at the Bank Courts, we should 
have a condition of affairs which might become little 
short of a public nuisance and even a public menace. 

The plain truth is that the conduct of monetary and 
banking policy by the Central Bank, both during and 
since the War, has won the approval and confidence of 
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bankers generally, and indeed of the whole City. What- 


ever difference of opinion may exist with regard to minor 


points of policy, there is no doubt whatever that the 


City as a whole stands four-square behind the Bank of 


England in its financial policy, while it views with grave 
apprehension the promulgation by the Socialist Party 
of views which would lead the uninstructed to suppose 
that industrial prosperity can be secured by devices for 
expanding credit and, in particular, by mobilizing State 
credit as a means for stimulating trade activity. I 
propose, therefore, in my next article to examine more 
closely the recommendations of the Labour Committee 
quoted earlicr in this article and, in particular, the 
proposals which have emanated from some quarters for 
the granting by the State of credits ** free of interest.” 
Artuur W. Kippy. 


. . 
Financial Notes 
IRREGULAR MARKETS. 
Tht Stock Markets continue to present a rather mixed 
appearance, the influences operating being of a rather complex 
and complicated character. Notwithstanding the general 
strength of the position, high-class investment stocks are 
quieter in view of the uncertainty with regard to the inonetary 
outlook in the United States and elsewhere, while already we 
are getting reminders in the forthcoming conferences of the 
various political parties of the important issues which will be 
before the electors next year. Home Railways, too, continue 
to be a thoroughly depressed market, prices having suffered 
a further decline during the past ten days. On the other 
hand, the activity of the public both in the matter of absorbing 
new capital issues and in acquiring industrial and other shares 
promising any hope of capital appreciation, is as pronounced 
us ever, a feature during the past week having been the jump 
in Mond Nickel shares, so that the 10s. shares now stand at 
something like £6 P2s. €d. per share, having come up from about 
the equivalent of 36s. during the present year. Marconi 
Wireless and some of the Cable stocks have also been an 
active and strong feature during the week. 
tk * 7 ok 
B.A.G.S. Issur. 

In addition to the numerous issues of capital which are 
being offered just now to the general public, there is a good 
deal going on in the way of private placings and also of offering 
of new capital to existing shareholders. In this latter class 
one of the most important announcements of the past week 
has been the notification by the directors of the Buenos Aires 
Great Southern Railway Co. of their intention to offer 
209,000 shares of £10 each in the form of 6 per cent. Preference 
shares for subscription by Ordinary shareholders at par. 
The proceeds are required for outlay in respect of extensions, 
enlargement of the terminal station at Plaza Constitucion, 
grain elevators at Bahia Blanca, and other improvements. 
Next April the shares are to be converted into Preference 
stock ranking with the existing 6 per cent. Preference stock 
(the price of which at the time of the announcement of the new 
issue was 108) with a half-year’s dividend accrued in the price. 

* * * * 
TRIPLEX GLAss. 

Making all allowances for the satisfactory character of the 
recent Report, the great rise in the £1 shares of Triplex Safety 
Glass affords a striking instance of the tendency at the present 
time to discount future possibilities. During the vear ending 
June 30th last the profits of the company have practically 
doubled, that is to say, they have risen from £41,452 to 
£21,633. The company has a capital of £150,000, and a divi- 
dend is now declared of 20 per cent., which only absorbs 
£28,759, leaving nearly £24,000 to be carried forward, while, 
mainly as a consequence of share premiums, there is a Reserve 
of £181,538. From this Reserve, therefore, it is proposed to 
distribute a 100 per cent. share bonus. It is, of course, these 
share bonuses which are doing much to stimulate speculative 
buying of some of the shares of new industries, and it may 
be that purchasers at the high prices may come home safely. 
All the same, the speculative risks should be clearly recog- 
nized. In the case of the Triplex Safety Glass the company 
would certainly scem to have a big future, though it must not 
be forgotten that there are competitors in the field. 

* * * & 
A BANKING RETIREMENT. 
After some forty-two years of active service, Mr. Catesby 


Paget, the Principal of the Discount Office at the Bank of 


England, is retiring at the end of this week, his place being 
taken by Mr. K. O. Peppiatt, while Mr. A. C. Bull will become 
Deputy Principal. Mr. Paget has been long and favourably 
known in the London Money Market, and many of his friends 
will be wishing him a long period of pleasant retirement. He 
has been chief of the Discount Office during a period of excep- 


tional strain represented by the War years and those that 
immediately followed. 
* * * 
A PROMISING UNDERTAKING, 

Although it has been in existence for rather less than two 
years, the City and International Trust appears to be making 
thoroughly good progress. Even in the case of the first 
report, made up to August 8ist, 1927. the figures were of 
an encouraging character, sufficient profits being shown to 
enable the directors to write off preliminary expenses. -Now, 
for the full year to August 81st last there is a net revenue 
of over £66,000, and the directors are able to recommend a 
final dividend, making 5} per cent. for the year, and, at 
the same time, to add £10,600 to the reserve and carry forward 
£1,692. In addition, the sum of £31,195 derived from capital 
profit on investments realized has been used for writing 
down the book value of securities. The report gives very 
full details as regards the investments held, and both 
geographically and in other respects, the risks appear to 
have been thoroughly well spread. Bi OW 
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COMPANY MEETINGS. 





CITY AND INTERNATIONAL TRUST. 





Tue second ordinary general meeting of the City and International 
Trust, Ltd., was held on Wednesday at Winchester House, F.C. 

Mr. Louis H. Kiek (chairman and managing director) said that this 
was really their first complete year of normal working. ‘The gross 
revenue from interests, dividends and other revenue sources had 
been £91,728. Those other sources consisted of commissions or 
profits on underwriting and similar business in which they had had 
an opportunity to participate. Such operations, while direc tly and 
normally connected with their regular investment programme, 
were, of course, of a more or less fluctuating nature. They hoped 
they would continue to contribute to their income, but they did not 
re ly upon them, and he thought they might say they would not need 
to rely upon them, as dividend producers. 

Last year he had been able to state that their investments were 
bringing them in close upon 7 per cent. gross upon their capital. 
If they deducted from their net revenue the £16,292 paid in interest 
on bank loans and all the administration expenses, the net revenue 
result, subject to tax, was £69,695, or a mere fraction under 7 per 
cent. on their £1,000,000 stock. That comparatively high average 
yield was partly accounted for by the margin of revenue obtained by 
the use of relatively cheap bank overdrafts. The final revenue 
result to be dealt with was £66,692. They had paid a 2} per cent. 
interim dividend, less tax, and had available a balance of profit of 
£41,692, of which they proposed to place to a general reserve £10,000 
and to distribute a final dividend of 3 per cent., less tax, leaving to 
be carried forward £1,692. 

They believed that shareholders would regard that result as 
satisfactory and encouraging. (Hear, hear.) Possibly a dividend of, 
say. 5 per cent. for their first complete period might have satisfied 
their expectations, but, in view of the fact that during what he might 
perhaps call their “* incubation period,” their stockholders had had 
to exercise patience because all their profits had had to be otherwise 
disposed of, and since, moreover, on combined revenue and capital 
accounts, they were able from the past year’s working to allocate 
over £40,000 to reserves, the directors felt that a somewhat more 
generous distribution was justified and in fairness duc to their 
stockholders. 

He concluded by saying that they regarded the prospects of the 
company with undiminished or, if such were possible, with increased 
confidence. When next they met to consider the accounts they 
hoped to be able to satisfy the shareholders that that faith in their 
increasing prosperity had not been misplaced. (Applause.) 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 





STANDARD WOOD PULP COMPANY LTD. 





Tue statutory meeting of the Standard Wood Pulp Company, Ltd., 
was held on Wednesday at Winchester House, E.C. 
Mr. A. L. Sydney, who presided, said that the company was formed 


| in May last to double the plant to meet the increased demand for 


their wood pulp and to increase the output from 32,000 tons to 
75,000 tons per annum. The work of extension had been begun on 
June Ist. They had now sold the whole of their output on most 


| favourable terms with the exception of 10,000 tons. The quays, 


when completed, would be 320 ft. long and could berth any size of 
steamer alongside, and would be open the whole year long, which 
was of tremendous importance. When one took into consideration 
the fact that so far as the Western Hemisphere was concerned, for 
six months in the year they were blocked up with ice whilst this 
company could ship pulp at any time, shareholders would realize 
the advantages that nature had given them. The whole plant would 
be erected and in full production in December of this year. They 
had secured output for even new extensions, perhaps 18,000 tons of 
wood pulp on order, and the prices would yield a fair return to the 
shareholders. They were considering the building ofa sulphate mill, 
The directors were so satistied with the present position that they 
had decided to pay to the preference shareholders forthwith a divi- 
dend at the rate of 7} per cent. per annum covering the first three 
months of the company’s operations, and in future to make such 
payment quarterly instead of half-yearly. 





Your Garden Rubbish 


—How to use it to improve your crops. 


With the aid of ‘ADCO* turn your garden rubbish into rich Synthetic 
Farmyard Manure at an approximate cost of 42d. per hundredweight 
--lawn mowings, leaves, weeds and general vegetz ition can all be treated 
in this clean simple way. You just add ‘ADCO’ and water—that’'s 
all. lewt. of ‘ADCO* makes 2-3 tons of manure. * ADCO’ is obtainable 
from all seedsmen or direct from * ADCO’ LTD., carriage paid to nearest 
goods station, at the following weights and prices. Cash with pat 
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_ Hon. THE EARL OF BALFOUR, K.G., 0.M., F.R.S. : ADCO ACCELERATOR : i 
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